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C@LUM, NON ANIMUM, MUTANT, QUI TRANS MARE CURRUNT. 
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GEORGH ROUTLEDGE & SONS, 
416 BROOME STREET, NEW YORK, 


Have Just PosiisHep THE FoLtLowme NEw Books : 


IL 
LIVBS OF INDIAN OFFICERS. 
Miustrative of the History of the Civil and Military Services 
of British India, 
By Jonn Wri1am Kaye, 
Author of ‘‘ The History of the War in Afghanistan,” “Phe 
History of the Sepoy War,” &c. 
Two Volumes, 8vo., Extra Cloth. $12. 


In these two volumes are included Biographies of Lord Corn- 
wallis, 8ir John Malcolm, the Hon’ble Mountstuart Elphinstone, 
the Rcv. Henry Martyn, Sir Charles Metcalfe, Sir Alexander 
Burnes, Captain Arthur Conolly, Major Eldred Pottinger, Major 
D’arcy Todd, Sir Henry Lawrence, General James Neill, and 
Brigadier G 1 John Nichol 





{Ig 
THE SPORTSMAN AND NATURALIST IN CANADA ; 
OR, NOTES ON THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 
GAME, GAME BIRDS, AND FISH OF 
THE COUNTRY. 
By Major Ross King, F.R.G.8., 
Avthor of “Camping in Kaffirland.” 


Mlustrated with beautifully printed Chromo-Lithographs and 
Woodcut Illustrations, Imperial 8vo, Extra Cloth, $10. 


U1 
NEW VOLUME OF THE GLOBE SERIES, 


BOSWELL’S LIFH OF DR. JOHNSON. 


Comprising a series of his Epistolary Correspondence and Con- 
versations with many eminent persons, and various Original 
Pieces of his Composition ; with a Chronological Account of his 
Studies and numerous Works, The whole exhibiting a view of 
Literature and Literary men in Great Britain for nearly half a 
century. 


A New Edition, elucidated by Copious Notes. 
Wrrn Itiustrations By JuLian Portcu. 
520 pages Crown 8yo., Cloth. $2 25. 


IV. 
THE DIAMOND ROSE. 
A LIFE OF LOVE AND DUTY. 
By Saran Tyrtier. 


Author of “ Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” “ Citoyenne 
Jacqueline, &c. 
With Frontispiece Iustra.ion by Kamtey HaLiswe.uz. 
402 Pages, Crown 8yo, Extra Cloth, Gilt Sides and Edges. $2. 


V. 
THE PLEASURES OF OLD AGB. 


From the Prench of EMILE SouvEsTRE, 
Crown 8yo, Extra Cloth, Gilt Edges. $2. 


“Gifted with an aptitude of ression and a refined taste, 
tender-hearted, sympathetic, and imaginative, Emile Souvestre 
was & romancist from his cradle. Already known and loved in 
Switzerland on account of his charming moral productions, Sou- 
vestre was welcomed everywhere with friendly enthusiasm 


Reader, you have then, here, the last written thoughts, almost 
large-hearted 


‘the last words, of at 
—[The Preface. . and pure-minded Frenchman 
VI. 
ROBINSON ORUSOH, IN WORDS OF ONE 
SYLLABLE. 


With Twelve full-page Illustrations, printed in Colors. 
Square 12mo., Extra Cloth. $1 50. 





#*» Any of the above books can be had of all le 


ke respectab’ 
8 or will ‘be mailed free b 
pt of advertined ion 


Teel price. Address as above, 





HARPER'S 
NEW MONTHLY MACAZINE 
FOR NOVEMBER, 1867. : 


ConTENTS : 

THE MINES OF SANTA EULAL(A, CHIHUAHUA. Ixt0vs- 
TRaTIONS.—Carrying Ore to the Farnace.—Silver Mountain 
of Santa Eulalia—El Real de Santa Eulalia.—Silver 
Washing among the -_ em Mode of Washing for Sil- 
ver.—Another Mode of Washing for Silver.—Entrance to 
San Domingo.—Mouth of Mine Dolores.—Profile of San 
José.—Entrance to the Mine of San Joeé.—Mexican Ore- 
Crusher.—Bringing Ore from the Mines.—Entrance to the 
Mine Guadulupe —Entrance to the Mine Negrita.—_Smelt- 
ing Furnace.—Mexican Bellows. 

THE FOREST FINE. 

With an Illustration. 
PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE WAR.—[ Ninth Paper.] 
ILLUSTRATIONS.—Home at Last.—Blackberrying.—She 
won’t give down.—Catlett’s Station.—Head-Quarters “‘ en 
Bivouac.’’—Manassas Junction.—No Skulking.—Death and 
his Brother Sleep.—Teamsters.—Humiliation, 
AN OLD APPLE WOMAN. 
With an Illustration. 

A DAUGHTER TO SPARE. 

MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. 

THE HUNGRY HEART. 

OUR MAN BARNABasS. 

POP AT WEST POINT. 

CALICO. 

BLIND PEOPLE. 

THE CAVE OF THE WINDS. 

WRECKED AT 8EA. 

MORE OF THE GREAT SHOW AT PARIS. 

ANOTHER WEAK-MINDED WOMAN, 

ADVENT. 7 

PRINTS, PICTURES, AND PRICES. 

EITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EV ENTS. 

EDITOR’S DRAWER. 





TERMS FOR HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, AND 


Fy BAZAR. 
MaGazing, One Copy for One Year........ $4 00 
WeEex.y, One Copy for Ove Year.......... 4 00 
Bazag, One Copy for One Year............ 4 00 


An extra copy of either the Magazine, the Weekly, or the Bazar, 
will be supplied _ to every Club of Five Subscribers at $4 00 
each, in one remittance, or Six Copies for $20 00. 

Bound volumes of the Magazine, each Volume containing the 
Numbers for Six Months, will be furnished for $3 00 per volume, 
and sent by mail, postage paid. Bound Volumes of the Weekly, 
each volume containing the. Numbers for One Year, will Le fur- 
nished for $7 00, freight by express paid, the weight of the vol- 
umes being beyond that allowed in the mail. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, 
Franklin Square, New York. 





PARIS EXPOSITION, 1867, 
PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 

EYRE AND SPOTTISWOODE 
Have just received an extensive variety of their well known 
Standard Editions of the Bible, American Episcopal Prayer 
Books, and Church Services, in all sizes of Type, and of entirely 
new patterns for the Fall Trade, which they now offer for sale at 
the lowest importing prices. 

LONDON BIBLE WAREHOUSE, 


626 BBOADWAY, N. Y. 
DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 


479 BROADWAY,' 





4 Doors below Broome Street, 
SELL 
ROGERS, SMITH ‘AND CO.’S 


CELEBRATED 
SILVER-PLATED WARE, 
AMERICAN AND ENGLISH CUTLERY, 
TEA TRAYS, &c., 
DINNER AND TEA SETS,’ 


CHAMBER 8ETS, 
BLUE CANTON CHINA, 
ENGRAVED GLASSWARE, 
PARISIAN STONE CHINA. 
China and Glass decorated to order with crest or initial, 


479 





— 


4 NEW NOVEL BY LOUISA MUHLBACH. 


D. APPLETON & CO.,) 
443 amd 445 BROADWAY, 
Pusuisn Tus Day, 


Napoleon and the Queen of Prussia. 
An Historical Romance. 


BY LOUISA MUHLBACH, 
TRANSLATED BY F. JORDAN. 
One Volume 8vo. Paper Covers, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 
Ilustrated with Hight Original Designs. 

“This volume is a continuation of the account of the German 
side of Napoleon’s campaign in Germany. Many facts which the 
histories of the time do not reveal are bere set forth. clothed in 
language which renders the reading of them as entertaining as 
the romances of Sir Walter Scott. e have her own assertion, 
which is amply verified by references to the chronicles of the 
time, that the account is trathful.” 

CONTENTS ; 
Ferdinand von Schill.—The German Song.—The Oath of Ven- 
—-> Berlin.—Quiet .is the Citizen’s First Duty.—The 
aithful People of Stettin.—The Queen’s Flight.—Napvuleon in 
Potsdam.—Sans-Souci.—Napoleon’s Entry into Berlin. —Napo- 
leon and Talleyrand.—The Princess von Hatzfeld'-—Tue Sup- 
pliant Princes.—Triumph and Defeat.—The Victoria of Bran- 
derburg Gate.—The Tresty of Charlottenburg.—The Secret Coun- 
cil of State.—Baron von Stein.—Ihe Queen at the Peasant’s Cat- 
tage.—The Dantzic Chocolate.—Napvleon and Alexander.— 
Queen Louisa.—Bad Tidiugs.—Queeu Louisa and Napoleon.— 
Johannes von Muller.—The Call.—The Genius of Prussia.—A 
Family Dinner.—Napoleon and Goethe,— Che Chase and the As- 
sassins.—The War with Austria.—Josepnine’s Farewell.—The 
Parade at Schonbrun.—The Emperor Francis and Metternich.— 
The Archduchess Maria Louisa.-The Queen’s Birthday.— 
Louisa’s Death. 
D. A. & CO. HAVE ALREADY PUBLISHED, 
BY THE 8AME AUTHOR, 
THE DAUGHTER OF AN EMPRESS. 1 vol., 8vo. Illustrated. 
Paper covers, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 
MARIE ANTOINETTE AND HER SON. 1 vol., 8vo, Paper 
covers, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 
JO8EPH II., AND HiS COURT. 
$1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 
FREDERICK THE GREAT AND HIS COURT. 1 vol., 18mo: 
484 pages. Cloth, $2 06. 
BERLLN AND S8ANS8-SOUCTI; on, FrReDsRIOK THE GREAT AND 
His Fr ends, 1 vol.,12mo, Cloth, 
THE MEKCHANT OF BERLIN. 1 vol..i2mo. Cloth. $2 00. 
FREDERICK THE GREaT AND HI8 FAMILY. 1 vol., 8vo. 
Illustrated. Paper covers, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 
LOUI8A OF PRUSSIA AND HER TIMES. 1 yol.,8vo. Tlus- 
trated. Paper covers, $1 50; Cloth, $2 00. 
HENRY VIII. AND CATHARINE PARR. 
Cloth, $2 00. 

Either of the above sent to any part of the United States, on re- 

ceipt of price. 


1 vol., 8vo. Paper covers. 


1 vol. 12mo., 





NOW READY. 
A NEW WORK BY FROUDE. 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJHOTS. 


BY J. A. FROUDE, 
Author of the “ History of England.” 
1 vol., crown 8vo. Price $3. 

The essays collected in this velume comprise al) Mr, Froude’s 
contributions to current periodical literature curing the last few 
years. Among the subjects discussed are “‘ The Science of His- 
tory,” “The Times of Erasmus and Luther,” “ England's For- 
gotten Worthies,” &c., &c. All the papers are characterized by 
that brilliant, picturesque, and fascinating style which has made 
Froude’s History of England so widely popular, 


FROUD2'S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND. From the ¥all of Wolsey to the 
Death of Elizabeth. From the 4th London edition. In 10 
vols., crown svo., $3. In half calf, extra, per volume, $5, 


14TH THOUSAND OF 
TIMOTHY TITCOMB’S NEW BOOK. 


EKATHRINA. 


KATHRINA; Her Life and Mine; in a Poem. By. J. G. Hor- 
LAND, author of * Bitter Sweet.” One vol., 12mo, about 200 
pages. Price $1 60; full gilt, $250. 


The FOURTEENTH THOUSAND of “ Kathrina,”’ is now 
ready for delivery. 











JUST PUBLISHED. 
PROF. WHITNEY ON LANGUAGE. 


LANGUAGE, AND THE STUDY OF LANGUAGE. Twelve 
Lectures on the Principles of Linguistic Science. By Wix- 
Liam Dwicat WuiTxey, Professor of Sanscrit and Instructor 
in Modern e in Yale College. One vol., crowa 8vo, 
Price $2 50. 





*,* Copies of the above works will be sent by mail, postpaid, 
to any address, upon receipt of the price. ? 


CHARLES SORIBNER & OO., 





No, 664 Broadway, New York. 











THE ALBIONS 
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—- -— 





OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


THE BRITISH AND N. A. R. M. STHAMSHIPS. 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL, 
Calling at Cork Harbour. And between Boston and Liverpool, 
calling at Halifax and Cork Harbour. 








CUBA..........-leaves Boston ....... Wednesday, Oct. 23. 
PERSIA...... -++-leaves New York ....Wednesday, Oct. 30, 
CUINA......+....leaves Boston . ° Wednesday, Nov. 6, 
RUSSIA..........leaves New York..... Wednesday, Nov. 13. 
JAVA.........+.-leaves Boston ...... ednesday, Nov. 20. 
BUOTIA....--.--leaves New York.... Wednesday, Nov. 27% 


FROM NEW YORK TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$150 00 | Second Cabin Passage... .§80 
FROM NEW YORK TO PARIS. 
Chief Cabin Passage, $165, 
FROM BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 
Chief Cabin Passage. ....$125 00 | Second Cabin Passage. .....§70 
Payable in gold. 
Berths not secured until paid for, 
An se a 1 ine 





Valuabios unless Bills of ey yp oy 

igned therefor, 7 7 
Freight or Passage, apply to 

3B. CUNARD, 4 Bowling Green. 

TEAM TO LIVERPOOL, CALLING AT QUEENSTOWN 

7 a aanmmh The The Inman Line, sailing twice a week, carrying 


BEVERY SATURDAY, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, 
From Pier 45, North River. 

RATES OF PASSAGE, PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 


PAYABLE IN GOLD. PAYABLE IN CURRENCY. 
Frest Casin ...........8100 eeseeeeseeses $30 00 
Do to cation: "0s 98 Do, © London....35 00 


Do, to Paris..... .115 00 Do, to Paris.......45 00 
8. Paya yy 4 pg First Cabin, $100; Steer- 
age, $20. 

pL = 1-5 to Havre, Hamburg, Bremen, &c., 
Pn yl ny 


esnge + rom Liverpool or Queensto 
be bought here by persons sen 


an 
For further information, apply at the Company’s offices, 


$40, ant. 


FOR BREMEN VIA SOUTHAMPTON. 
NEW YORE AND BREMEN STEAMSHIP CO. 


TRE FIRST CLASS U. 8. MAIL STEAMSHIPS 
Atlantic, Northern Light, 
Western Metropolis 
Leave Pier No. 46, North River, on 
SATURDAYS, 
FOR SOUTHAMPTON AND BREMEN. : 
passengers to Southampton, Havre and yy 
foi wfag le in . 
(To Lonfion or te nda a currency. 
First cabin $110; second cabin $65; steerage $35. 

From Bremen, Southampton, &c..to New York, 
First cabin $110; second cabin $75 ; steerage $43. 
EXCURSION TICKETS Out and Home: 
First cabin $210; second cabin $130; steerage $70. 
SAILING FROM NEW YORE SATURDAYS. 
28th September........... 26th October........... 9th November. 
For freight, passage, expressage, or bills of exchange, apply to | — 
ISAAC TAYLOR, President, 40 Broadway. 





THE ONLY AMERICAN LINE 


TO 
ENCLAND AND FRANCE. 


THE NEW YORK AND HAVRE STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S 


first-class Steamships ARAGO and TULTOS, to Havre, calling 
at Falmouth carrying the U. 8. ys 
River, on the following days, at noon: 


ESE Oct. 26. 


from Pier No. 46 North 


FULTON, C. I Lt = 
ARAGO, 'H. 


A. G 
FULTON, C, H. Townssy 
ARAGO, H. A. GapspzN 


And every 23 DAYS oa ag 
PRICES of PASSAGE, PAYABLE in GOLD: 





Through Tickets to Loudon. 6& 
An (optus Surgeon on board. 

“bills of lading will not ~ ta em for specie or valuables 
= b of value expressed, are signed 
therefor. 

For further information apply to 
JO8. J. COMSTOCK, Agent, 
No. 7 Broadway, New York, 


extra. 











JOHN G. a) pisent, J. A. WOTTON, Havre, General Agent in Europe. 
Broadway, New York. LHERBETTE, KANE & CO., Paris. 
NATIONAL STEAM NAVICATION Co. NORTH CERMAN LLOYD. 
(LIMITED.) STEAM BETWEEN NEW YORE AND BREMEN, 
EKLY FROM LIVERPOOL an Lana “ 
TEAMERS WEEKL AND NEW The Screw STEAMERS 
YORK, calling at QUEENSTOWN. A Steamship of this saguintiy babwgun Mow Pos, etaan snk Geethameinn amy 
ine, consist sng the United States Mail. 
3 yeance.... ecccesoscces Cont, Grace. ....0+.. - -8,900 tons, FROM BREMEN—EVERY SATURDAY. 
Bue ‘QUEEN. 000o a ara Sommer Tse a FROM SOUTHAMPTUN,-—EVERY TUESDAY. 
HELVETIA.... Capt. Thom peOtevsess- 3315 FROM NEW YORK,—EVERY THURSDAY. 

IN... ccccccccssees Hall......e-+00- 10 “ Price of Ly New York TO Bremen, Lonpow, 
DENMARK........-.- Capt. Thomson......... “(8,117 “ Rasee, and SouTHAMPTON—First Cabin, $125; Second Cabin, 
enema — Lewis. .....000000+ 2.872 $75; Steerage, $3750. Jrom Bremen to New Yorg—First Ca- 
VIRGINIA,.......++4 Capt. Prowse........... 2876 “* bin, $125; Second Cabin, $85; Steerage, $47 50. Price of passage, 


Starting ~s Pier 47 North River, every Saturday, at 18 

o’clock noon. 

The size of all these Steamships admits of very spacious State 
Booms, opening directly into the saloon ; the accommodations 
and fare are a ba | and the rates lower than by any other 

e. 


An experienced Surgeon on each ship, free of 
— issued in this country to ishing to pre 
of their friends from Liverpest or Gueanteee ( Mand) tor 
Pa able here in currency. 
for any ued payable at any Bank in Great Bri- 
vale and Treland at the lowest rate. 
Passage from New York to Queenstown or Liverpool— 
CABIN, $90 and $75 , Gold; STEERAGE, $25, Currency. 


For freight or Cabin passage apply at the Orriczs or THE Com- 
pany, 57 broadway ; and for steerage tickets at the Passage Office 


of the Com Broadway. 
—_ F. W. J. HURST, Manager. 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP CO.’S 
THROUGH LINE TO CALIFORNIA, 
CHINA AND JAPAN, 


Touching at Mexican Ports, and Carrying the U.S. Mail. | ° 


MT 








Stearnships on the Atlantic: on the Pacific with the 

ay, oo aa ecccccce CoLorabDo, 

Henny CHAUNOBY, .....,..-+++.-CONSTITUTION, 

New YORK,.........-+++ eotcncsis Goupen Ciryr, 

OOBAN QUEEN, .......-.cececeeees Ba 

NORTHBRN LIGHT... ..-+.-++000 GOLDBN AGE. 

Rising 87a, ...... eocececoceces: Montana, &&. &c, 

une of the above — ~ and splendid Steamehips will leave Pier 

No. 42, North River, foot of Canal Street, at o’clock, noon, 


on the ist, Lith and 2lst of ev month (except \ od those 
dates fall on Sunday, and then on  Einveaa® SaturRDay), for 
ASPINWALL, gosmetting, cis Fanam Panama with one CAS 
Co y's at doothan Dtemmumee, te 





at ACAPULCO. 


Departures of 1st and 2lst connect at Panama with steamers 
or Sout Pacrric and CanTRaL AMERICAN Ports, Those of lst 
touch at ManzasILLo. 
ou ea of 11th of each month connects with new steam line 
m Panama to Australia and New Zealand. 
— above Steamers will connect with the first steamer of the 
company’s . Line, leaving San Francisco, for Hong Kong 


A discount of of Cus Quancan from Steamers’ rates allowed to 
second Cabin and passengers with families, Also, an 
on through rates to clergymen end 





allowance ot Oma-Qune 
their fumilies, and ones 


One by nnrnn tn allowed each adult. Baggage- 
masters accom) 7 tee and attend to ladies and 
~~ baw ra it male | omene ae 8 received on dock the 

fore rom 6 boats, d passengers, 
= to send down early. px = 
oh POS Pee Se tot, Medicine and attendance 

"For hy Tickets or further at the Com- 
ee art ticket office, on the wharf toot of Gaal Berea North 


¥. R, BABY, Agent, 


— in Co ghd or Ly equivalent in currency. 
hese vessels take freight to London and Hull, for which 
through bills of lading are signed. 
An experienced surgeon is attached to each vessel. 
All letters must pass through the Post office. 
weniaa” Bills of Lading but those of the Company will be 


Bills of Lading tively not be delivered before goods are 
cieared at the C: ba ‘ad . 
ta’ Specie taken to Havre, Southampton and Bremen at the 
wi rates, For freight or passage apply to 
OBLRIONS & Co. 68 Broad Street. 


FOR SAVANNAH, CA. 
BLAOE STAR (INDEPENDENT) LINE. 
CHANGE OF DAY OF SAILING. 
Freight at the Reduced Rates. 
a FIRST CLASS STEAMSHIPS 
HUNTSVILLE,............-.-- saac Crowell, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 12th of Ustover, 1 es 3 o’clock P.M. 
MONTGOMERY ..............- Thomas Lyon, commander. 
Leaves SATURDAY, 19th of October, at 3 o'clock 
Cas freight or passage, aL aot accommodations, apply 


DEN, Agent, 93 West 8 
“ooravus COHEN & CO., Agents, Savannah. 


8 destined for the interior shipped by this line eon- 

aud to the Central Railroad of Georgia, and also by the Atlan- 

tic and Gulf Railroad through Florida, or Octavus Wohen & Co., 

Agents in Savannah, will be received and forwarded to place of 

destination st a total cost not to exceed that charged by tne com- 
bination lines. 


TAPSCOTT’S CENERAL EMICRATION 
AND FOREIGN EXCHANGE OFFICE, 

86 South Street and 23 Broadway, N. ¥. 
Waex iy Ling or Stamens To anp From 
LIVERPOOL AND QUEENSTOWN, 

AT REDUCED RATES, 

AND FROM 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON by 
TAPSOCOTT’S CHLEBRATED LINES 
OF SAILING PACKETS, 

AT LOWEST POSSiBLE RATES. 


DRAFTS for £1 and upwards, payable in any part of Great 
Britain acd Ireland, or the Continent of Europe, can ohuege be 
obtained atlowest rates. For further particulars apply to 

rT. B & CO., 
86 South St. or 23 Groadwav, N. VY. 

















For Sale by all Druggists.' 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 
STEAMSHIP LINE. 


Passage to London direct, $110, $75, and $30, 
currency. Excursion Tickets at Reduced rates available for six 
months, 

..-Captain Pinkham, from New York, Nov. 2. 

Micdswed Captsin Dixon...from New York, Nov. 16, 

WM. PENN....... Captain Billinge, from New York, Nov. 30, 
ELLA. Captain Gleadell, irom New York, Dee. 14. 


Thc el t British Iron Steamship ATALANTA, will leave Pier 
tah orth Kiver, for London, on Saturday, NOVEMBER 2, 
at 
Freight will be taken and thro’ Bills of Lading given, to 
Havre, Antwerp, Rotterdam, fron Be and Dunkir ie given, 


For apply to ROBT. ~ CLARK, 26 - sll A 
For freight ap ply at $4 South Stree , 


pon aconan & ASPINWALL, Agents. 


CENTRAL RAILRVUAD OF NEW JERSEY 


_ien foot < LIBERTY STREET, North River, New _—_ 
ctin; with th a 








e 
wannaand stern Habroad, and at Easton with the Lehigh Vaile ly. 
Railroad 


and its connections, forming a — line to PITTSBU. 
AND THE WEST, without change of cars. 


GREaT MIDDLE ROUTE TO THE WEST. 

Three Express trains daily for the WEST, except Sundays, when 

one evening train. 
SIXTY MILES AND THREE HOURS SAVED 
BY THIS LINE 
TO CHICAGO, CINCINNATI, 8T. LOUIS, &. 
With but one change of cars, 

SPRING ARRANGEMENT :—Commencing April 29, 1867, 

Leave New York as follows : 

6.30 a. m., for Flemington, Easton, Pay Mauch Ch 
Williamsport, Wilkesbarre Mahano City, &. _— 

9a. m., Fast Line for ‘for tasten, —, Harrisburg, Pitts- 
_ , and the West, with but one Sy ee cars to eae 

hicago, and but two ¢ to St. Louis, co enocting, st 
fesicben with Northern Central A. Philadelphia and Erie 
Railroad or Erie and the Oil Regions. Connects at Junction 
with L and Western Railroad for Strouds- 
burg, Water Son Scranton, Pittston, Kingston, Great Bend, - 
1s m. for Easton, Allentown, Mauch Chunk, Wilkesbarr 
Reading, Pottsville, Harrisb: &e 

3.30 p.m. for Plainfield. 

4p. — ton. 

5 p. Cincinnati Express for Easton, Bethlehem, Mauch 
Chunk, Reading, Harrisburg, Pittsburg, Chicago, and Cincinnati. 
Connects at Harrisburg with trains for Williamsport, Erie, &c. 
Supine cars to Pitsburg. 

m., for Somerville «nd Flemington. 

6 Ha p.m., for Junction and intermediate stations, 

730 p.m. for Somerville. 

8,00 p.m., Western Express—For Easton, Allentown, Reading, 
Harrisburg, Myeyon =n the West. Sleeping Cars from Jersey 
City through to Pittsburg every evening. 


Additional trains are run to Bergen Point and Elizabeth. 


Tickets for the West can be obtained at the office of the Cen- 
tral Railroad of New Jersey, Foot of Liberty Street, N. R., at No. 
1 Astor House, at No. 254, 271 and 526 Beodecg, and No. 10 


Greenwi 
JOSIAH O. STEARNS, Superintendent. 


ERIE RAILWAY. 


Trains Leave Depot foot of Chambers St., Pavonia Ferry: 
ress, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala 

and all pointe West and South. —— 

8.30 A.M. bw Train, Daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 


10.00 A.M. ities Mail, ~~ Salamanca, Dunkirk, and all 


ints West and South. 
4.00 P.M. Way Train, for Middletown and intermediate Stations. 
4.30. P.M. Way Express, stopping at Sterling's Junction, Turn- 
er’s, and all Stations west ot Turner’s, to Fort Jervis, 
Newburgh, and Warwick, 

M. Way Train, for suffern and intermediate Stations. 

> M. Night Express, for Rochester, Buffalo, Salamanca, 

Dunkirk, and all points South and West. 

.M. Way Train tor Saffern and intermediate Stations. 

.M. Night ——— Daily, for Rochester, Buffalo, Sala- 
manca, Dunkirk and all points West and South. By 

this ‘Train Sleeping Coaches will run through to Cin- 

cinnati without charge. 

8.00 P.M. Emigrant Train, Daily, for the West. 

Also Way Trains for Boiling Spring, Passaic and Paterson at 
6.45 and 9.15 A.M., 1200 M., and 145, 33), 6.30 and 11.00 P.M.— 
On Wednesday nights a Theatre Train at 12.00 o’clock, for Suffern 
and intermediate Stations, 

















Suxpay Trams —8.30 A.M. Way Train for Otisville—12.00 M. 
and 5.00 P.M. for Paterson—7.00 P M. Night Express, tor Dunkirk, 
Buffalo, Rochester, Salamaoca and all points est. and South— 
11.00 P.M. for Paterson and Fort Jervis. 

Express Trains run through to Salamanca. Dunkirk and But- 
falo without change of Coaches, and in direct connection with 
al) Southern and Western Lines. 

Perfectly Ventilated and Luxurious Sleeping Coaches accom- 
pany all Night Trains. 





Tickets can be obtained at the C y’s offices—241 Broad- 
| ag 7 < of Chambers 8t., New York, and Long Dock 
De reey Cit 
Pw MR BA AR H. RIDDLE, 
Gen'l Pass. Ag’t. Gen’l Sup’t. 








ELLUC’S EAU ANGEL UE. 

THE BEST AND MOST PLEASING TOOTH WASH for 
CLEANSING, PRESERVING and BEAUTIFYING the seere, 
anc STRENGTHENING the GUMS, and giving a SWEET FRA- 
GRANCE to the Breath, 

Preparea only by 
DELLUC & CO., 
PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMISTS, 
No. 635 Broadway, New York. 
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Boing desirious of and the public 

nst @ new — dangero rous imitation offered to them under a 

fais r name, We woul: nes ahi them to closely observe that they 
get DELLUC’S EAU ANGELIQUE. 


JOHN SLA TER» 


(LATE OF NO. 2 CORTLAND STREET. 





BOOT MA ER, 


290 BROA OWAY. 
E N. E. Corner of Reade Street, New York. 
Makes to order and keeps on hand a r+ —eoo of Engisn 
and shoes of his own manufacture pote hy Im: 
ball toca, at toe aon. 





Shoes, Bend Sole Leather, 
able prices. 
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Riterature. 


THE KING OF THE CRADLE. 
A BABY IDYLL. 


Draw back the cradle-curtains, Kate, 
Whilst watch and ward you're keeping ; 
Lev’s see the monarch lie in state, 
And view him whilst he’s sleeping. 
He smiles and clasps his tiny hand 
As sunbeams in come streaming, 
A world of baby fairy-land 
He visits whilst he’s dreaming. 


Monarch of pearly powder-puff 
Asleep in nest so cosy, 

Shielded from breath of breezes rough 
By curtains warm and rosy ; 

He slumbers soundly in his cell, 
As weak as one decrepid, 

Though King of Coral, Lcrd of Bell, 
And Knight of Bath that’s tepid! 


Ah, lucky tyrant! Happy lot! 
Fair watchers without number, 

To sweetly sing beside his cot, 
And hush him off to slumber ; 

White bands in wait to smooth so neat 
His pillow when it’s rumpled, 

On couch of rose-leaves fresh and sweet, 
Not one of which is crumpled ! 


Will yonder dainty, dimpled band— 
Size, nothing and a quarter— 

E’er clasp a sabre, lead a band, 
To glory and to slaughter? 

And, may | ask, will those blue eyes— 
In baby patois “ peepers”— 

E’er in the House of Commons rise, 
And strive to catch the Speaker’s ? 


Witl that fair brow o’er Hansard frown, 
Confused by lore statistic ? 
Or will those lips e’er stir the town 
From pulpit ritualistic? 
Impossible, and yet, mayhap— 
Though strange, quite true it may be— 
Perhaps Nero once was fed on pap, 
And Beales was once a baby. 


Though rosy, dimpled, plump and round, 
Though fragile, soft, and tender, ; 
Sometimes, alas! it may be founa! 
The thread of life is slender! 
A little shoe, a bitten glove— 
Affection never waning— 
The shattered idol of our love 
Is all that is remaining! 


Then does one chance, in fancy, hear 
Small feet in childish patter, 

Tread soft as they a grave draw near, 
And voices hush their chatter ; 

’Tis small and new, they pause in fear, 
Beneath the grey church tower, 

To consecrate it by a tear 
And deck it with a flower. 


Then, take your babe, Kate, kiss him so, 
Fast to your bosom press him ! 

Of mother’s love what does he know ? 
Though closely you caress him. 

Ah! what a man will be that boy, 
What mind and education | 

If he fulfills the hope and joy 


Of mother’s aspiration. J. A. 8. 





THE FATE OF MAELGWYNE GWYNEDD. 
A LEGEND OF DIGANWY CASTLE, 


To those who have visited Llandudno, the flower-wreathed 
ruins of Diganwy Castle must be familiar, more familiar, I 
doubt not, than the history or legend—call it what you will— 
which invests the weather-beaten walls with a poetic halo, 
and carries the imagination back to the half-barbarous, wholly 
chivalrous days, when Arthur, “the blameless king,” and his 
knights held out against the Saxon invader, winning back by 
deeds of almost fabulous daring the broad acres sacrificed to 
gratify the luxury and lust of Vortigern. 

The story of the sixth century tells us that when Uther Pen- 
dragon had drunk the death draught at the poisoned well, and 
hisson Arthur had been crowned at Caerleon, the young 
king’s first action was to march against the Saxons, who, led 
on by Colcrian, were advancing upon York ; but, scarcely had 
he brougkt these to a check, when tidings reached him that 

gauother Saxon host under Cerdic was threatening London. 
ising the siege of York, therefore, Arthur dispatched mes- 
seogers, bidding to his aid the King of Scotland, the Duke of 
cornwall, and the princes of North and South Wales; 
amongst the latter, came Maelgwyne Gwynedd, a prince fa- 
mous both in the camp and bower. He was the eldest son of 
Cadwallon, of whose palace at Mona the bards loved to sing, 
and who had been one of the leaders of the great battle 
fought in the vale of Maes Garmon; where perfect in their 
faith, the Celts calmly awaited the charge of the Picts and 
Saxons, receiving them with neither sword nor spear; but 
taught of St. Germain, with one voice they shouted “ Halle- 
lojah ;’* ashout which the surrounding mountains caught 


* The Aylmer family, who trace their descent from Eynydd- 
ap-Gwerpgwy, still hear ag thelr motto the holy war-cry, " Hal- 





| and echoed, thundering forth the angelic praise from their 


dark caverns, until the very air seemed resonant with on 
and the awe-stricken enemy laid down their arms and fled. 

After the death of his father, Maelgwyne built Diganwy, 
the position of which, commanding the mouth of the Conway 
River, is ample proof of the prince’s engineering ability; as 
both in an offensive and defensive light the situation is per- 
fect. Placed upon two small hills, the strong towers were 
joined by fortified walls, which were again encompassed by a 
town, in which dwelt the many retainers, artificers, &c., then 
deemed necessary to a royal establishment. 

As I stood by the keep and looked across the broad sunny 
bosom of the Conway, I tried to picture to myself the scene, 
when at one of the earliest Eisteddfods we read of, Maelgwyne 
obliged the bards to swim across the river at flood tide, there- 
by so completely destroying the strings of thei mn that be 
who could sing the best song, carried off the laurels, I had 
just come from Caermarthen, the golden-walled city of {Mer- 
lin, so that anything relating to this great national gathering, 
was interesting ; and I was even then on my way to Angle- 
sey to visit Aberfraw, where Griffith-ap-Cynan held his trien- 
nial meetings. 

Not far trom Diganwy stands the church and churchyard 
of Eglwys Rhos, where Maelgwyne lies buried; and a couple 
of miles further on, perched upon a rock, and overlooking 
the stormy waters of the Irish Sea, is the chapel of St. Trillo, 
where early converts were baptized in a little sparkling 
spring, which, it is said, gushed up from the rock, obedient 
tw the good saint’s bidding. 

The life of Prince Maelgwyne Gwynedd is one long ro- 
mance ; too long for the present paper, in which I shall only 
relate such striking incidents as are especially relative to Dig- 


anwy. 
When the command to join King Arthur in driving the 
Saxons from before London reached Maelgwyne, that prince 


bower pall upon him; long enough to loathe home, and gaze 
wistfully at the spears and swords hanging idly in his hall. 
Under these circumatances, it may be supposed how welcome 
was the call to war. 

Nor was the coming of Prince Maelgwyne less welcome 
to the court. We all know that 


Rumonr is a pipe 
Blown by surmises, jealousies, conjectures. 


Sometimes, too, we know this same pipe blows only praire; 
and praise only had it blown of Maeigwyne. Still, great as 
his reputation had been, his handsome person, gallant bear- 
ing, and regal state eclipsed all that had been said. Nor was 
the éclat lessened by the fact that he came accompanied by 
Taliesin, a bard whose fame had spread far and near, and 
whose muse burst forth anew under the inspiration of the 













had been long enough at peace to find both the chase and | 8° 


chamber; 80 Mac 


folk, who were said to make such nooks their;home. But no 
such vision gratified his curiosity; and he was turning awsy 
when, from the neighbouring thicket, there sprang a milk- 
white kid, ae followed by a gaunt wolf. A spear from 
the unerring hand glanced through the air, and piercing the 
shaggy hide, laid the beast dead upon the sward, but coo late, 
alas! to save the timid kid, which, frightened unto death, 
fell at Maelgwyne’s feet, and, looking up with glazing eyes, 


When from the womb of Morva Rhunnedd 
Springs forth a thing of fear, 

ith yellow hair, with yellow eyes, 
Then ‘wyne’s death is near, 


It appears that men were more used to the supernatural in 
the sixth century than they are now; at any rate, we do not 
find record of any surprise on Maelgwyne’s part, or that at- 
tention was paid to such an extraordinary occurrence, The 
kid died, the prince returned to his hunting, the levity of his 
household was as great as ever, and no sign appeared in the 
great marsh of Rbunnedd; so that probably the circumstance 
was wholly forgotten until the warning was repeated ; this 
time in a far different manner. Maelgwyne was fignting 
against the lord of Yale, and while besieging Dinas Bran, a 
fair woman, like unto an angel, was seen standing upon the 
highest tower. She looked down upon the angry host and 
waved her hand ; every eye was turned, and every hand stop- 
ped its work of death ; then, on the silence which had fallen 
upon the wondering men, there came a clear trumpet-like 
voice, and mournfully spoken were the fatal words :— 

When from the womb of Morva Rhunnedd 
Springs forth a thing of fear, etc., etc. 

Men turned involuntarily to see what effect such a warning 
would have upon their leader, and when they looked back to 
the tower, a white mist encompassed it, and the lady was 


ne. 
Maelgwyne did not treat his second warning so lightly as 
he had done the first; he sent for the wise men and wizards 


of the land, and offered them wealth if they would interpret, 


but none cou'd; they were fain to hide their ignorance in 


calling ita trick of the enemy, or the working of a morbid 


imagination, and to drive away the depression which seemed 
to be assailing the prince, his courtiers excelled themselves in 
finding amusement to suit his taste, so that the next few 
months exceeded all others in riotous living and excess. 

But like the king of old, the scorner’s days were numbered. 
Even as Belshazzar was holding a feast when the fatal “ Mene, 
Mene, Tekel, Soe !” appeared upon the wall of the 

ber ; ig wyne was ket ping ajtourney when, through 
the glittering bands, came a woman, clad in the meanest rags, 
and tottering under the weight of a cenvury of wiuters. 

Past guard and retainer, past knight and dame, came the 


unbidden guest; no one opposed, all shrunk back from the 
mysterious and unhallowed presence. The harpstrings ut- 
tered a wild wail, and the minstrels’ voices were silenced. 
Greater still, however, was the consternation when, making 
her way to the footstool of the prince, she lifted up the with- 
ered arm, and wailed forth the fatal prophecy : 






magnificent court. Bat all was notsong and tourney. Trou- 
ble and dishonour were dogging the steps of the great king, 
and when, blinded by romantic chivalry, he left his own dis- 
turbed land to bring aid to his uncle of Armorica, Maelgwyne, 
foreseeing that the day was not distant when he must defend 


his inheritance with his sword, went quietly back to Wales. 
During his sojourn there, Meelgwyne was accustomed to 
amuse himself by seeking adventures, we aretold, while wan- 
dering amongst the Arran Mountains, where lies the fairy- 
haunted spring which gives rise to the Dee River, and the 
valley where St. Tudno had taken refuge trom the world, and 
which the saint partially cultivated, tilling the ground by 
means of two white oxen of the Bannog breed, now extinct. 
As night was falling when Maelgwyne reached the valley, the 
sight of the saint’s dwelling, humble as it appeared, was wel- 
come. Hospitality is, we are told, one of the Christian vir- 
tues ; but it did not seem so with St. Tudao, who reluctantly 
enough granted the prince shelter, stipulating that his follow- 
ers should sleep as best they could under the greenwood 


tree. 

St. Tudno, no doubt, thought he had good ground for this 
scanty hospitality. Hermi! as he was, Maelgwyne’s reputation 
was not unknowr to him, and so, having satisfied his guest’s 
hunger with a dinner of herbs, he lost nv time in bringing in 
what some folks call a word in season, forgetting the wise 
king’s advice “that there is a time for everything.” St. 
Tudno, therefore, read this weary prince such a lecture upoo 
the “ lusts of the world, the flesh and the devil” tnat, tired as 
he was, Maelgwyne slept none that night. Rising at day- 
break, he went out of the hut, and then, the first sight that met 
his eyes, was the saint’s oxen standing patiently by the plough, 
waiting for their master. 

Then the devil—who, according to the homily read by the 
saint, Maelgwyne served so well—being, no doubt, wrath with 
the holy man, suggested to the prince that the oxen were 
costly, that the owner was asleep, and that he, Maelgwyne was 
his debtor for a restless night. 

Beckoning his men, the prince bade them drive the oxen 
home to Diganwy ; and laughing in his sleeve at the trick he 
had played is churlish host, he went back to the hut. But 
finding that St. Tudno still slept the sleep of the righteous, he 
muttered something the very reverse of a blessing, and went 
out again, when glancing down the valley, a strange sight met 
his eyes. Behold, two wild stags were yoked to the shafts, 
and an enormous grey wolf guided the plough. 

Enraged beyond reason, Maelgwyne ordered his huntsmen 
to slip two fi deer-hounds, and sitting down upon a 
rock, he laughed to himself as he watched the chase. Not 
for long, however, for the stags and wolf took to the woods, 
and then, fearing the hounds would go too far, the huntsmen 
whistled them bask. Maelgwyne grew uneasy, and would 
have aided them, but when he tried to rise he tuund it impos- 
sible. In vain he strove, in vain he strained, and no doubt 
swore. The rock was immoveable; so was the prince ; and 
there was nothing for it but to eat humble pie to the saint, and 
meekly beg release. This was obtained, but not without a 
sacrifice; and Maelgwyne had to promise restoration ten- 
fold, and, moreover, give his word that the valley should 
henceforth be a sanctuary of refuge. 

When King Arthur had established the shadow of a peace 
in Armorica he returned to England to find, as we have all 
read, # faithless queen and a traitor r t. Then, amongst 
the first to seek his side was Maelgwyne. Nor did he leave the 
king’s side until his glorious reign was over, and Constantine 
reigned in his stead. Then only the Prince of North Wales 
returned to his home, and devoting his spare time to useful 
works, he built and endowed the see of Bangor, he erected the 
castle of Harlech, and improved the town of Salisbury. In 
spite of this, however, the life led by the prince was such as 
brought discredit upon the holy religion he professed. The 
debauchery and reckless living at Diganwy were proverbial, 
and good men prophesied that the day of downfall must come. 
And that day was nearer than even the most indignant sup- 

. While hunting one day, the prince became separated 
com his followers, and finding himself in a forest glade, over- 








the dim green shades, 


arched with interlacing boughs, he began peering about into 
















When from the womb of Morva Rhunnedd 
Springs forth a thing of fear, etc., etc. 


But ere the blanched cheeks of the courtiers had time to 
recover their hue, the woman lay in ghastly death-sleep at the 
very feet of the horror stricken prince, who, dismissing his 
court and prophets who prophesied softly, shut himself into 
his chamber, spending his time in praying and fasting; and 
there the dreaoful fulfilment of the first portion of the prophe- 
cy reached him—-the yellow plague had broken out amongst the 
dwellers on the marsh of the Rounnedd, and the reading of 
the riddle was all too plain. 

Trembling as he had never trembled before mortal foe, 
Maelgwyne fled to the vaulted chapel by St. Trillo’s Church, 
and giving orders that no one was to enter until the plague 
was stayed, he bade his people bar the iron doors, and leave 
him to humble himself in prayer, far, as he fondly hoped, 
from the infectious fever. 

The plague raged; youth and age, gentle and simple, fell 
before the avenging angel, until scarcely a tithe of the inhab- 
itants was left in the territory ; and scanty indeed was the 
group assembled to listen to the bell of St. Trillo’s Chapel, as 
it pealed forth the glad signal to the imprisoned prince and 
told that the plague was gone. 

One by one the remnant of his people crept up the hill and 
gathered round to welcome the prince, and as the iron bar 
tell from the doors every eye was turned wistfully, und every 
tongue silent; the echoes of the bell died away along the 
mighty cliffs, and the waves took up the sound, mingling 
with it their never ceasing beat. But still no answer came 
from the chapel; and again and yet again the bell woke the 


echoes, sending the wondering sea-birds whirling and scream- 
— their roosting places on the Great Orme. 


hen those nearest the vaulted door drew clcser and cried: 
“Open, great Prince, thy faithful people wait to welcome 


thee. | The pest is stayed; come forth, and dry our weeping 
eyes. 


Still there came no response; the vault was silent as a 


tomb, and a thrill of fear fell upon the people. 


The door was fastened inside, and heavy blows were requir- 


ed to beat it down. 


The broad red light of the setting sun entered first, and 


shed its rays upon the reeking vault, upon the mouldering 
altar-cloths, and upon a thing of fear, lying, wita upturned 
visage and outstretched arms upon the threshold. It was the 
body of Maelgwyne Gwynedd. Shrunken, famished, distort- 
ed by agony and horror, clad in sack-cloth, lay the Prince ; 
the plague had pursued him to the very altar ; upon his protrud- 
ing tongue grew ~— hairs, while the glaring eye-balls 
were dyed saffron. 

until a few hours had past did a few gain courage sufficient to 
bury the once great prince, 


error-stiicken the people fled, and not 


* * 
The Chapel is now in ruins like the Castle itself, the marsh 


of Rhunnedd or Rheanedd is still to be seen, and the deep- 
toned bell of the rock-founded Church still wakes the sea- 
bird from her nest, and sends its sweet voice across the un- 
changed water where the blue waves shake their white manes, 
and laugh at the flight of time. 


———_—>——_——. 


TWO DAYS ON THE KIRGHIS STEPPES, 


(Translated from the original, in Russian.) 
We had already lived in a Cossack camp for about a month, 


at 150 versts or so from Orenbourg, but the hunting, from 
which we hai promised ourselves s0 much satisfactiou, af- 
forded us hardly any t. The 
monly hot; all the marshes were dried op ; from day to day 
we ex 





was uncom- 


pected the falcons, that we might hunt ducks and lexer 


bustards, but they did not come; and there only remained for 
, in the hope of seeing some of the fairy 'us to go after black game with poipters, 
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room, carry 
the beginning of the day we carried these straps across ou’ 
and towards the end of our shooting we loaded 
a horse with them. Sometimes we were obliged to return 
a because all our powder and shot was used up. ; 
0 give some idea of the quanti'y of biack game in these 
parts, I will cite only one exau'pie. In the course of an hour 
we once killed with three ane six'y-three head. It is true 


" 


| never saw such a nose, or such a dog for 
setting. I remember once he set a yng = “ Hold up!” I 
said. Buffoon did not move. “Hie on, fool!” I cried, and 
pushed him with my foot. Buffoon turned a summersault 
and stood facing me, without losing either his presence of 
mind or his set. The partridge sat between him and me, and 
I caught it with my hands. Such was poor Buffoon, but 
even without him we could have killed an enormous quan- 
tity of black game; it only cost one the trouble of going a 
couple of hundred paces from the tents to find several 


coveys. 

This shooting might amuse one a little at first, but it lacked 
the chief attraction of sport, viz., the uncertain ex, x 
which is as agreeable to a sportsman as it is toa gambler. It 
the latter knew at the commencement that he could not lose, 
the game would probably lose all interest for him. That was 
precisely my case. Sure of luck—sure that I should kill 
without fail so many head—I’never went out with any satis- 
faction. Our black game cannonade reminded me of the 
bloody hunts in German parks—hunts which, I may frankly 
say, [ cannot endure. 

Alter this avowal one can easily imagine how delighted I 
was when news came to the camp that Saiga antelopes were 
to be found beyond the Oural, on the Kirghis Steppes. I re- 
membered the description ot this animal from natural histor- 
ies, where itis always described as one of the swiftest and 
most un-get-atable of all the antelopes. Some of the hunters, 
who had been on the Khivan expedition, told us that on their 
way home in spring they chanced to encounter some of these 
antelopes, and that they vainly tried to catch them with their 
best horses. Oace they succeeded in surrounding a whole 
herd, and drove them into an enclosure formed of baggage, 
but the antelopes without any effort leaped over the loaded 
camels and were instantly out of sight. 

Other stories still more excited my curiosity, and 1 burned 
with impatience to see a saiga, hardly daring to hope for suc- 
cess in the hunt. For a whole day we cast balls, tried our 
rifles, and made cartridges. From the camp to Fort Souk- 
horatchinsky, where we ought to pass the night, and then 
cross the Oural, was about two hundred versts. Travelling 
in the government of Orenbourg is incredibly rapid; the 
steppe roads are as smooth as a parquet, and the Bashkir 
horses are indefatigable. In fourteen hours we accomplished 
with (wo tarantasses* the two hundred versts, and moreover 
found time to have a good bathe in the Sakmar and to dine 
at one of the stations on the road, The places through which 
we passed were very dissimilar and picturesque; at first 
mountains like those at the camp, then broad valleys, the 
Sakmar ruoniog glittering through a forest of silvery poplars, 
the grassy, flowery steppe, and in tke distance the blue 
berlinsky mountains. 

Flocks of woodpigeons flew over us; steppe curlews strut- 
ted on the road, with red beaks and red legs, called magpies 
from tbe colour of their plumage. From time to time a scared 
lesser bustard flew from right uoder the tarantass, and ev: 
minute steppe rats hop out of their burrows and hi . 
sitting up on their hind paws. To all this we paid hardly 
acy atlention, being wholly occupied in thinking about 
saigas. About nine o’clock in the evening we arrived at Fort 
Soukhboratchinsky, and stopped with the ataman of the vil- 
lage. In front of his house the Cossacks amused themselves 
With shooting at a mark, with long rifles of very small bore, 
and rests with two feet fastened on to the gun. Having shot 
with them as much as we wished, and having bathed in the 


Oaral, we lay down in the court on fresh hay, and got to| stick 


sleep while listening to the ataman, who was relating to us 
how the Kirghis took him prisoner, and how he escaped from 


them. 

The sun had hardly begun to rise, and our tarantass was 
already going along the shore of the Oural, surrounded by a 
convoy of Bashkirs. The passage across the river was highly 
pictureeque. Steep,banks, rocks, the tarantasses immersed in 
the water ha'f-way up the wheels, prancing horses, Bashkirs 
armed with bows, our guns and glittering poniards—all this, 
illuminated by the rising sun, formed a beautiful and original 
picture. The Oural in this place is not broad, but so rapid 
that it almost carriéd us away in its current. Oa the other 
side the steppe assumed a totally different aspect. The road 
soon Comper, and we went entirely through a strong clay 
soil, barely covered with burpt up by the sun. The 
steppe appeared before us io all its astounding grandeur, not 
unlike a hea sea. A thousand different suades ot colour 
streaked it in d t directions ; in some places there was a 
transparent vapour ; shadows of clouds scudded across others ; 
and everything appeared to be in motion, though no scund 
struck our ears, except the noise of the wheels and of the 


horses’ hoofs. Suddenly one of the Bashkirs stopped his | his 


horse and stretched out his hand. I followed with my eye the 
direction of his finger, and saw sore light-yellow spots mov- 
ing on the horizon ; these were sa'yas. O.¢ of our party got 
on to a Bashkir horse, with the hope of being able somehow 
to approach them; but no gs: ner cid the enigas perceive this 
preparation than they took | @ ¢!', without considering that 
several versts separated us. We weld on our course, soon 


‘oor Butfoon was deaf and blind | dis 


began to make out the tents* pitched at the foot of a high and 
long rock, of a blue and violet colour, which praetor 
Stone”—and consisted 


Ivan Ivanovitch, atom et tendent of all the hunts. 
van camp superin' unts. 
4 as possible. The 


not remember when such a quantity came into their 
ries. They i that the ht forced them from the 
innermost 


of the and compelled them to seek 
When we entered the tent [van Ivanovitch, to our surprise, 

heads, with splendid horns and ugly 
reminded me by their length and soft- 


“ What is one to do?” he replied. “I can inno way re- 
strain these fellows. I could frighten the Cossacks somehow, 
but there is no holding the Bashkirs, they are so impetuous. 
Yesterday they killed thirty head, and’ to-day they had not 
yet time to go out hunting. After all, you need not be alarm- 
ed; enough will be left for everybody !” 

We wished to go out hunting immediately, but they advised 
us to wait until it became hotter. In the morning the saigas 
roam in herds, and allow of no approach; but towards mid- 
day they lie down separately, and then it is possible to creep 
up tothem. Having waited a little, we got on horseback, and 
ourselves over the steppe in parties of four. 

On the road I began a conversation with my guides, and 
— oe : “ Are the Kirghis often to be seen on the boun- 

e8 

“ Not so often now, your honour,” answered one of them; 
“ but it does happen ; and bands of them even cross the Oural 
to lift horses.” 

-“ And do think we shall see any of them to-day ?” 

“How! They smelt long ago that we were going hunting, 
and not one of the dogs will show himself!” 

- = I have heard that they are not always afraid of 

‘ou ?” 

“ Yes, they are not afraid when they are ten to one; 
they are a bad lot. There’s no denying that they know how 
to beat with whips, though! They left me hardly alive when 
I fell into their hands about two years ago. It would have 
been well if only one had beaten me, but whoever came near 
me beat me too, and each one harder than the other, without 
caring where ; and I sat naked on a horse after they took me, 
the dogs, so clean did they strip me. They are a bad lot, your 
honour!” 

“ How did you escape from them 1” 

“1 noticed the two best horses, your honour; yes, and I 

loped off by night with the pair. I galloped nearly two 
ays without stopping; on the third day I was completely 
exhausted with hunger; but God did not send death to me. 
I found a dead saiga; I ate a little, and took a piece with me 
on the road ; and without him 1 should have certainly died. 
It was five hundred versts from Our boundaries.” 

“ What did the Kirghis make you do?” 

“ What is there to make one do there? I tended the herds, 
I milked the mares, I made cheese, too, from goats’ milk. 
Only they beat me every day, the dogs; yes, it would have 
been well if it were only the men, but it was the women and 
little boys too! Their whips are like good sticks !” 

Talking in this way, we rode ten versts, without meeting 
with anything except marmots, which ran out of their bur- 
rows and stood upon them like sentries, but did not let us 
come within gunshot. Occasionally we could make out some 
saigas in the distance, like yellow spots, but they instantly dis- 
appeared, not allowing us even to distinguish their shape. 
Suddenly a Cossack, who was riding at my side, stooped on 
bis horse’s neck and turned him round sharp. [ and the 
other Cossacks followed his example. 

“ Get off quick !” be said to me; “ there, on that hill, some 
saigas are lying! You, Rayshetaeff, stop with the horses, 
and keep a look out all round; and you lie down on the 
ground and creep after me.” 

"We both lay down on the ground, and began to crawl 
on our elbows and knees, In one hand I had a heavy single 
nifle, in the other a heavy double gun, loaded with buck-shot. 

The earth, dry and clayey, and in addition to that hard asa 
rock, was covered with small sharp stones, which gave me 
great pain; the sun burnt my back like a fire, and the perspi- 
ration ran off me in streams. Not caring for that, I crept on 
without stopping ; but, seeing no end to this, I quietly asked 
the Cossack where the saigas were lying. t 

“ There, do you see that bush with red berries ?” 

“TI see it.” 

“ And there, on the left, a straight bent of grass?” 

“I see; what then?” 

“Search with your eye straight forward between the ber- 
ries and the herb; about fifty paces from there, something like 
a bit of wood sticks up; it is the horn of a saiga.” 

i my eyes, and certainly saw sometbing like a 


“ Shall we soon creep as far as there?” I asked. 

“We must make rather a circuit to get the wind of them, or 
they will scent us directly; and don’t raise your head, your 
hono will see you in a minute.” 

We again to creep, and described such a big circle 
that I was almost exhausted. 

“ Now we are near,” said the Cossack, “not more than a 
hundred paces; do not raise yourself on your knees ; creep on 
your ~ Pray be atill; don’t knock your gua against the 

un hg 


I stretched myself out straight, and crept like a pointer. 
“ Now, shall we soon be near e he” 

“Yes; there, he has begun w raise his head; he has per- 
ceived us somehow. For God's sake, be still! Now, now’s 
your time—rest your gun on my shoulder.” 

Ihad not succeeded in cocking ny gun, when the saiga 
sprang up and fled like a whir!wind over the steppe; others, 
which were lying near, followed him. The Cossack and I 
looked at one another; we stood upon our feet, and went to 
meet the horses. ; 

? a you that you ought to stoop more,” said he, shaking 


We went off at a trot, and soon Raypnikoff (so the Cossack 
was called) again saw some salzas. 

This time we succeeded in creeping up within eighty paces 
of them, but my hands trembled ; perspiration ran into my 
eyes, and prevented me from . I recovered myself in 
about two minutes, and at last fired and missed. Luckily the 
sslga did not see us; he sprang up, looked around on all 
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sides, moved off about forty paces, and again lay down. I 
loaded my gun as I lay, and crept again within range; but 
before I shot at him I rested a few minutes, never taking my 
eyes off the saiga. I could distinguish his large beautifully 

horns with their black tips, deep wrinkles in his puffy 
nose, and enormous swelled nostrils, with which he sniffed on 
all sides, When I had recovere? myself enough to shoot, my 
heart beat so hard that it seemed to me as if the saiga would 
hear its throbs. I drew my hunting-knife from my belt and 
thrust it into the earth ; then with the greatest care I rested 
my rifle upon it, and held it tight to my shoulder. I could 
only see his head and ueck. I aimed at his neck, and, hold- 
ing my breath, I touched the hair-trigger. 

At first nothing was to be seen, because of the smoke; but 
a I stood up and looked round me, the salga was r 
where, ~~ 

I ran forward, and who can describe my joy when he pre- 
sented himself to my eyes, shot through the neck? I hit 
exactly where I aimed! : 

The Cossacks soon came up to me; they cleaned the saiza, 
and fastened him on to a saddle. He was bigger than a roe- 
buck, of a light bay colour, and had sixteen rings on his horns, 

This good fortune made us merry. We galloped on fur- 
ther, arranging the direction of the road by the course of the 
sun. I again took up the conversation with the Cossacks. 

“Is it true,” I asked, amongst other things, “that the Kirg- 
his bear pain with extraordinary patience, and never com- 
plain, however severely they may be hurt?” 

“It is true, your honour,” answered Raypnikoff. “Tho 
other day I bit the ear off a Kirghis, and he did not muve a 
muscle of his face, the dog.” 

“ Bit off an ear!” I cried, “‘ how did you do that ?” 

“ Well, it will benow soon two weeks since they lifted a 
drove of horses from the camp. We got ther a party of 
eight with myself, and started in pursuit. e rode one hour, 
we rode another, we saw nothing; but the track is very plain 
on the salt-crusted earth—you can’t be mistaken. What the 


devil! By my calculation we ought to have seen them long ° 


ago; the track goes at a gentle trot, but we had been riding 
at the rate of fifteen versts an hour. ‘Look out, my boys,’ 
says I, ‘ here is some trick or other; they should be hidden 
somewhere in yonder hollow. Go foot pace,and get ready 
— rifles; [ fancy they will rush out, the dogs, yonder from 

hind that rock!” We had not succeeded in coming up to 
the rock, when we heard, s-z-z! and an arrow pierced me 
straight in the foot. Here how they screamed! yes, and how 
they followed one another from behind the rock. There were, 
1 think, twenty-five men, all with lances, and two witi coats 
of mail besides. My men became confused, and I cried out, 
* Don’t be afraid!’ I drew the arrow out of my foot, leapt 
down from my horse, aimed, ‘baug! so one rolled over: 
Rayshetaeff dropped another ; and the rest, the rascals, when 
they saw that we stood our ground, turned their horses and 
showed their heels! 

“Now, my lads,’ said I, ‘after them!’ Here my men threw 
themselves upon the robbers. Each one caught whom 
he could; but Rayshetaeff pursued one of the men in mail. 
Already he could nearly touch him with his whip. Suddenly 
the other turns on one side. I see that he will escape, the 
thief, and on him the coat of mail worth a hundred roubles ; 
and [ begin to try to cut him off. Under him is a good horse : 
but under me a better. We gallop, we gallop; only he turns 
round while galloping, and Jets fly an arrow straight at the 
throat of my horse, so that his lite leaves him. I rolled over 
together with him, poor old boy! I began to be avgry, and I 
was sorry for the horse, too. I confess it was a pity. ‘I must 
not let the thiet go,’ said I. I took a horse from wy compa- 
nion to again give chase to the dog—only where? Whilst I 
was getting on to my feet, the other succeeded in galloping 
almost a verst, and 1 remained last ofall. 1 look; he gallops 
On at an even pace, as an arrow flies, and the farther Rayshe- 
taeff goes the farther he is left behind. ‘Ah! ts a pity; he 
will escape !’ thinks 1; ‘ only see how his horse flies !"—when 
down he comes heavily to the ground. No doubt he stumbled 
in a marmot’s hole. Here Rayshetaeff and the others threw 
themselves upon the man and tied his hands, and I, when I 
galloped up to them and saw this Kirghis’ face, my heart 
boiled up so that I threw myself upon him, and tore off his 
ear with my teeth.” 

Here he ieft off talking, and, shading his eyes from the sun 
with his hand, began to look out in the distance. 

“ Eb, eh, eh!” said he ; “yes, and here are some hundreds 
of them |” 

“Of what?” asked I; “Kirghis ?” 

“ No, saigas!” he answered. 

In truth, following the direction of his whip, I saw a multi- 
tude of light yellow spots, which were running from diff-rent 
sides to a green strip, easily distinguishable from the grey 
colour of the steppe. The green strip in the distance was 
nothing but the banks of a small river, a tributary of the 
Oural. The saigas, tormented by the heat, were runring to 
the watering place. 

“ What?” I asked, “shall we kill any of those, though ?” 

“No,” answered Raypnikoff. “If we bad hidden ourselves 
early in the grass, so, perhaps’one might have come towards 
us; but now we cannot approach them.” 

The number of saigas that one could clearly distinguish 
kept increasing: they ran to the river in great herds; the 
more I looked into the distance, the more I made out on the 
horizon ; they came from all directions. The whole steppe, 
with the exception of a space of ten versts or so just round us, 
was covered with them. I think there were here several 
thousands. “ What riches!” said the Cossack ; “ the eye can 
see, but the tooth cannot touch !” 

Nevertheless, we rode on further, and soon came across a 
herd lying down. Apparently one of the other parties disco- 
vered them before us, for we saw four horsemen, about two 
versts off, cautiously approaching the hill on which the saigas 
were lying; but we were nearer to them, and also had the 
wind in our favour. I got off my horse, and had begun to 
creep, when the saigas sprang up, not allowing us to come 
within several gun-shots of them. 

The hunters of the other party galloped on, that they might 
cut off their escape, and we pursued on the other side, so that 
they ran between the two parties as if they were in a vice. 

We were far enough off from them, and had no hope of 
coming up with them; but our companions, screened by the 
hill, succeeded in cutting them off. The herd stood still, and 
we could see what a confusion seized them. An old buck, 
running forward, sprang to the side, but one of the hunters 
leapt down from his horse, and shot him ruaning, at the same 
moment that he msde a desperate bound.  ‘I'bis shot excited 


the surprise of the Cossacks, who never shoot them otherwise 
than by striking them, and then with the help of the rest at- 
tached to the gun. 
“ Djigit ! dijigit!” cried they, looking at one another—i.c., 
“clever — ! clever pang a - ts : 
Here I may observe e Tartar language is employed 
by the Cossacks of the steppe boundaries almost as much as 
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the Russian, and my guides were constantly chattering in 
it. 

We met our companions, compared our saigas, and found 
that the one killed by them was much bigger than mine. In 
the meanwhile the sun was hot, and we felt so thirsty, that 
we determined to return to the camp. 

The hunter who shot the saiga killed a marmot with his 
rifle on the road home. The Kalmuc who was with him got 
off bis horse to pick him up. 

“ What is it, a buck or a doe?” asked my companion. _ 

Pe A stallion, your honour !” answered the Kalmuck, taking 
off his cap. 

We roared with laughter, and this reply will probably ap- 
pear as absurd to any one who has seen the ridiculous face of 
a marmot a3 it did to us. ; 

“Look, your honour!” Raypnikoff said to me, “the Kal- 
muc has, it seems, already taken the marmot, and then he 
will eat it. This is such a people!—worse than the Kirghis; 
they eat everything disgusting, and yet they call themselves 

bristians!” And the ck, who not long before that had 
ten off the ear ot a Kirghis, spat to the sids with dis- 


t. 
too, succeeded in winning the title “Djigit” by killing 
with a ball, at a long distance enough, a large eagle* sitting, 
which the Bashkirs who were with us immediately plucked, 
that they might gum his feathers on to their arrows. 

When, after having ridden for a long time, we saw our camp 
in the distance, together with it an extraordinary and magni- 
ficent spectacle presented itself to us. Instead of the steppe, 
all burnt up by the sun, at the foot of the Blue Rock—Kook 
Tash—a beautiful lake was spread out, reflecting, as a mirror, 
both the rock and the camp pitched near it. 

“What is this lake?’ 1 asked with astonishment. “ This 
is not our camp ?” 

“ Ours!” answered the Cossacks, laughing; “this is not a 
lake, but a mirage.” 

In spite of this explanation, I could not believe that I saw 
nothing but a phantom, and it seemed to me that I could dis- 
tinguish all the shades of the water, and the reflection of the 
clouds in it. 1 galloped straight to the camp; but in propor- 
tion as I got nearer to it, the water became more and more 
transparent, changing into wavy vapour, and at last entirely 
disappearing. 

At the camp a savoury dinner was ready for us, but we pre- 
ferred to drink tea. I sball never forget with what satisfac- 
tion I drank eleven glasses ot hot tea, although I had not a 
dry thread on me, aud even in the shade there were more than 
30 degrees Réaumur (100 Fahrenheit). The rest of the day 
we passed in idle repose. The scattered parties returned one 
after another, but the Bashkirs remained on the steppe, and 
did not return till late in the evening, loaded with booty ; 
many had two and some had even three saigas slung on their 
saddles. Altogether, on this day, more than fifty head were 
killed, and we were in all only forty men. The greater part 
of our Orenbourg bunters, tired with riding and creeping, 
started for the Cossack encampment that very night, but 1 
pe aaa to have another day’s hunting wilh the Cos- 
sacks. 

All the night a fire burnt before the tent of dry grass anc 
wood, which we brought with us. The Cossack pickets 
called the watch cry to one another; the stars looked me 
straight in the face through the round hole in the tent; but 
neither their poetical light nor the crackling of the-burning 
wood, nor the cries of the ks, prevented me from fall- 
ing into a heavy sleep. I slept like a dead man, and did not 
awake till the sun was already high, and it was almost time 
to go bunting. 

Raypnikoff, with his companions, took me this time in an- 
other direction. Again I saw thousands of saigas; again I 
had the-opportuni'y of being delighted with the marvellous 
lights and infinite snades of the steppe, for the places through 
which we rowed showed more variety than yesterday. The 
hills were high, the ravires deep, and some places were biue 
with bils of broken jasper rock, or 1ed with great heaps of 
ironstone ; but, with the exception of the scanty burnt grass, 
neither yesterday nor to-day did we meet with any traces of 
vegetation. * 

After a long ride and many unsuccessful attempts, I shot 
one saiga by creeping; and another, wounded by the Cos- 
sacks, we caught with our horses. This being booty enough, 
we were already returning home, when we saw a large herd 
on the ruo. Raypnikoff examined them for a few seconds 
with a keen glance, struck his horse, and galloped off in quite 
another direction, saying only: “* After me! don’t lag behind.” 
We reached a deep grip, plunged to the bottom of it, and 
continued to gallop at full speed, without paying any atten- 
tion to the big sharp stones which lay in our way. The grip, 
like @ narrow gallery, turned now to the right, now to the 
left, and at last began by degrees to get level with the higher 
ground. As soon as if, began to become exposed, Raypnikcff 
told us to get off our horses and run after him on foot, stoop- 
ing as much as possible. Jn this manner we reached a rock, 
from behind which we could leisurely examine the steppe 
without ourselves being seen. What Raypnikoff expected 
happened. ‘T'wo minutes bad not passed when the saigas ap- 
peared, coming at a trot straight upon us. Leading them was 
a splendid buck, with large lyre-sbaped horns, of a delicate 
yellow colour, which in the suo seemed like transparent gold. 
He dilated his broad nostrils and tossed up his head, as if he 
smelt danger. 

We held our breath and cocked our guns. When the herd, 
about sixty paces off, was level with the rock, | collected my- 
self and shot at the foremost saiga. He rolled over like a 
wheel, and fell with his feet in the air. The whole herd 
wavered; a tremendous dust arose, and hid it for a moment. 
The Cossacks, too, shot at the running herd, but missed. My 
double gun still remained, charged with buckshot. I fired 
both barrels, hardly hoping for luck. The herd continued its 
flight, but one saiga separated itself from the rest and rushed 
away tothe side. He ran fast, but stumbled from time to 
time, raising a cloud of dust. ‘“ fle is hit, he is hit!” said the 
Cossacks, watching his track. We mounted our horses, left 
a Cossack to take the slain saiga, and set off to catch the 
wounded one. We soon came up with him, and Raypnikoff, 
bounding alongside of him, killed him on the spot with one 
blow of his whip.t 

This chance gave him the opportunity of telling me how 
the Bashkirs and Kirghis hunt wolves in the autum2. “ As 
sooa as the first snow falls,” he said, “ they sit down on their 
horses and look for the tracks of wolves. Having come across 

_»@ track, they go by it until they see the beast; but as soon as 
the appears they follow him in sight at a gentle trot. At first 
the beast runs quickly, he even disapreirs from view some- 


i times; but little by litile he becomes tired ; he stops now and 





* I do not know what kind of eagle this was; he is called by 
the natives Karagoosh 

+ These whips are formidable weapons. They consist of a 
stock about fifteen inches long, with a heavy lash perhaps 
cighteen inches lung, loaded at the point. 





then, and scrutinizes the hunters, Perhaps they go fifty versts 
in this faehion. At last the wolf loses his strength, hangs out 
his tungue, and goes foot pace; then the hunters bound up to 
him and k:ll him with their whips. A blow on the nose is 
ee the surest.” 

pg about the Kirghis, about the pe and the hunt, 
we arrived at our wun The other ae soon returned, 
atid, asthe day before the chief of the station had come to 
the camp with thirty fresh Cossacks, the booty this time was 
much greater. Although to-day’s hunt finished earlier than 
yesterday’s, we killed more than a hundred head of saigas. 
Our dinner consisted chiefly of saiga venison. This meat is 
savoury enough, and rather resembles mutton, but I did not 
eat it without aversion. Under the skin on the back of all 
the saizas were large white worms; and although these pleces 
were carefully cut out, the thoughts of them did not exactly 
improve the flavour of either the sauce or the roast. These 
worms come from eggs which are laid in the wool of the 
saigas by an insect; all the skins taken by us appeared as if 
they had been shot about the back with large shot; but in 
the winter worms are not found on the saigas. 

After dinner a shooting match with bows, wrestling, and 
trials of strength were started by the Bashkirs, I had the 
luck, at a distance of fifty paces, to pierce a Tartar’s hat with 
an arrow; but after this chance shot I never left off missing. 
In wrestling, which requires as much activity as strength, the 
Basbkirs threw me -without difticulty to the ground, as also 
they did the Cossacks; but in the trials of strength I often 
gained an advantage over them, and they honoured me with 
the name “ Djigit.”. When night came on, we all started to- 
getber to ride to Fort Soukhornatchinsky. The Coseacks be- 
gan to sing, but their voices were lost in the immensity of the 
space, which did not answer with a single echo. Their chants 
seemed now deeply melancholy, now highly exciting, and 
from time to time they were seasoned with words so ener- 
getic that I cannnot repeat them. The ride imprinted itself 
on my memory in all its details. I can see even now the 
heavens thickly studded with stars, and the steppes like the 
open sea; I can hear even now the words, 


God grant to us Cossacks to live and to serve, 
And to lay down our lives in our country’s cause! 


I hear the dull trampling and the snorting of the horses, the 
ringing stirrups, the noise and splashing of the water, as we 
crossed the Oural. 

On the next day we reached the encampment; our old 
quiet life again began, viz., shooting at a mark, bathing, and 
unlimited black game shooting. 
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LAND TENURE IN IRELAND- 


A PLEA FOR THE CELTIC RACE. 


Since there can be no doubt that social questions which af- 
fect the well-being of Ireland stand next for consideration by 
those who have charge of Imperial interests, we propose to 
make our readers acquainted with the various opinions of 
those whose interest in such topics is defined by books and 
pamphlets of the day. 

The matters chiefly in dispute are those connected with the 
Anglo-Irish Cburch Establishment and the relation in Ireland 
between landlord and tenant, the question of the tenure of 
land ; and upon these subjects we shall chiefly desire to show 
what arguments and counter-arguments are passing to and 
fro among those who are warmly interested in them. 

We will first quote from Lord Dofferrin’s reply to Mr. 
Butt’s recent work on “the Irish people and the Irish 
land.” Lord Dofferin says: ~ 


“But Mr. Butt is much too formidable an adversary to be 
dismissed in a few short sentences ; he writes with great pow- 
er and eloquence, he is evidently actuated by the most sincere 
and benevolent motives, and he brings to the discussion of 
the subject a considerable acquaintance both with the past 
history and present condition of Ireland. No one should 
think of forming a definite opinion upon any of the questions 
involved in the present controversy without a patient study 
ot his works ; but they should not be read without a careful 
investigation of what has been said by those who disagree 
with him. He does not state his opponent’s case fairly. 
Like a medisval necromancer he moulds a waxen caricature 
of his adversary, and then amuses himself with running pins 
into the misshapen “eidolon” or roasting it over a slow fire. 
To pick out the version of one’s argument, which is repro- 
duced in his clever pages, is like trying to trace one’s image 
in a shattered mirror. The brilliant surface is all blurred by 
flaws, false lights, and sbarp splinters, while here and there 
you catch a detached feature, which you would never guess to 
be the reflection of your own countenance. 

“T confess I consider it a misfortune for the country that 
Mr. Butt should have embarked on the disastrous mission in 
which he is engaged. Its effect wiil be to render the land- 
lords jealous of the pretensions of their tenantry, and to make 
the tenants distrustful of the designs of their landlords, to 
frighten the English mortgagee, and to discourage the invest- 
ment of capital. At the same time [ am perfectly ready to 
enter with Mr. Jbutt into the examination of all these ques- 
tions with the most perfect composure. If he considers that 
it would be for the advantage of the country that the owners 
of property in Ireland should be converted into mere rent 
chargers, with au almost inapprcciable iaterest in the welfare 
of their former tenantry and the improvement of what were 
once their estates, it is certainly advisable that the fairest and 
most dispassiopate consideration should be accorded to his 
arguments.” 


But what are the arguments which have made this impres- 
sion on Lord Defferin ? 

Mr. Butt urges the importance of the land question, and 
says that in a country nearly destitute of commerce and man- 
niactures, the tillers of the soil are almost the only producing 
class of the community. It is impossible for apy interest in 
the country to flourish while the tenant farmers are miserable 
and discontented. He looks to the departing throngs of well- 
dressed and stalwart peasants, and asks the grave question, 
“ Why are a whole people flying trcm their native land?” It 
is a question to be met, he says, in no provincial spirit; and 
endeavouring to free his own mind from national prejudices 
and judge as they may pow judge who view Ireland from 
a distance, or as men may judge who in future ages will read 
of the Irish Exodus, be suys that the following conclusions 
were forced upon his reason as clear and distinct convictions: 


“The present position of the occupiers of the soil of Ireland 
is generally that of serfs, without any security either for their 
tenure or the fruits of their industry. They are depencent 
for their very means of existence on the will of their land- 
lord, while the amount of that which is called rent is regulat- 
ed, not by any economic law, but by the disposition of the 
landlord to extort, and their own ability to pay. 


“ This state of things has originated remotely, perhaps not 
very remotely, in the fact that English power confiscated the 
whole property of our island, and placed over the inhabitants 
alien and hostile proprietors, without making apy provision 
to secure or protect the right of the old inhabitants to live 
upon the soil. 

“The evil effects of the original injustice were increased by 
the influence of the laws, which, for a Jong period after the con- 
fiscation, reduced a great proportion of those occurying the soil 
to the condition of slaves in the religious and political disabil- 
ities to which they were subjected. 

“They have been up to the present hour aggravated and con- 
tinued by the antagonism of religion, of habits, and of race, 
which exists between the class that constitutes the owners, 
and that which supplies the tillers of the soil. 

“The events of the last fifty years have brought these evils 
to a climax, which is now rapidly completing the extermina- 
tion of the old Irish race. 

“The only remedy that can be applied to this lamentable 
and miserable state of things, is to elevate the occupier from 
his position of serfdom, by giving him an interest in the soil; 
to do so at any price—to do so by giving him that without 
which every other remedy is but a miserable palliative—by 
giving him fixity of tenure—while we leave to the owner of 
the soil every right and every power, except those which he 
cannot continue to exercise without the waste and destruction 
of humaa life, and without bringing ruin both on himself and 
the entire community. 

“Let no one think that Iam sheltering myself under any 
vague and obscure generality in thus speaking of ‘ fixity of 
tenure.’ In these pages I intend to make a definite and speci- 
ee of the extent and nature of which every one can 

udge. 


Are his propositions so far true? The Lord Lieutenant in 
his place in the House of Lords has declared his opinion that 
“the relation between landiord and tenant in Ireland are n: 
in a satisfactory condition.” The emigration ot people in 
masses and the widespread Fenianiem, which has made its 
way in opposition to the influence of the Roman Catholic 
clergy, indicate clearly enough what the peopte think. In the 
Irish peasant’s hostility to English “domination,” Mr. Butt 
sees a8 the real grievance “ not any wound to bis nationality, 
but the land system which that “ domination” forces on him.” 

Of Fenianism, also, be sees the chief root in discontent that 
had rankled into batred of all institutions connected with 
property in land. It is» gaiust experience of history that the 
[righ nation should have chus become discontented in sucb a 
manner that it is impossible, without sacrificing the just rights 
of property, to remuve that discontent. Tue wisest and most 
conservative of political philosophers expressed a great truth 
in the sentence in which he declared, that “he could not 
draw an indictment against a whole people.” There is some- 
where, says Mr. Butt, a fallacy in the reasoning which tells 
us that, to support the rights of property, we ought to des- 
troy the whole comu.unily for whose benefit we suppose them 
to exist. 

But how, he asks, is it that land laws, not very substan- 
tially different, produce in Ireland and England such totally 
different results ? 


“Whatever be the cause, there is no doubt that the practical 
condition of the Eoglish and the Irish occupier of the soil is 
wholly different. Asa general rule, the English tenant en- 
joys independence and security of tenure. As a genera) rule, 
the Irish tenant has neither. The element of public opinion, 
so far as it is an agent in determining the relation between the 
tenant and his landlord, is wholly different in the two coun- 
tries. But independent of this, the whole system of farming 
and of land cultivation is entirely unlike. In England the 
tenant isa man of substance und independence. In Ircland 
he de pends for his livelihood upon his own industry in the 
land. The rich tenant in England receives from his landlord 
a farm in a high state of tenantable repair, a state produced 
by the expenditure of the Jandlord’s capital ; the poor tenant 
in Ireland receives nothing but the unimproved soi]. It were 
easy to multiply the differences which distinguish Ireland from 
England in reference tothe condition of the tillers of the soil. 
The whole circumstances of the two cases are so essentially 
different, that it is absurd to draw even an analogy between 
the holding of his large and well cultivated “estate” by an 
Essex farmer, and the occupation of a few acres of ground by 
the Irish peasant. 

“The real question for a statesman dealing with Ireland is 
the position which is actually filled under our existing system 
by the Irish tiller of the soil. If that position is one that na- 
turally leads to his discontent, it is vain to tell us that land 
laws not altogether dissimilar have led in England to a differ- 
ent result. Thiscan only prove that the Jaws which are suited 
for the circumstances of the one country are not suited for 
those of the other.” 


Emancipation took away from Irish Roman Catholics of the 
upper class a great cause of heart-burning and discontent ; 
but it left the condition of the peasant untouched. 

It is then argued that this want of security must spring from 
some vice at the foundation of the whole system of landed 
property. 

“ In Ireland political causes have interfered to disturb the 
natural operation of the social circumstances of property, and 
the question relating to these circumstauces cannot be fully 
understood without examining these caases. He who desires 
so to understand the condition of Irelan’, must realize to him- 
self the full import of the historical fact that all the rights of 
landed property rest on coufiscations—not, be it remembered, 
upon confiscations of remote antiquity like those which fol- 
lowed the comiog of the Normans into Eogland—but upon 
confiscations following a contest which bas been never wLolly 
fought out—a strife which is still continued in many a varying 
form. Of the ancient Irish fami.ies that existed before the 
landing of Strongbow, but two or three retain their estates. 
But even of the Anglo-Norman knights who landed with 
Strongbow, the representatives who still hold their properties 
are very few. Almost the entire property of the island is de- 
rived either from the settlement of Ulster by James the First, 
or the Cromwellian settlement of the rest of the country. The 
latter is the title of by far the greater portion. Probably no 
man at the Irish bar bas ever seen a devolution of title that did 
not commence With a patent granting a forfeited estate. Lord 
Clare estimated in the Irish House of Lords that in the course 
of the seventeenth century the whole soil o ‘Ireland had been 
confiscated at least once, a considerab portion of it three 
timés. 

“ We must remember that these confiscations were the re- 
sult of a struggle which bas cescended to ourown days. The 
wars of Cromwell and of William wrested from the Irish and 
Roman Catuolics all the political power of the country, and 
vested it in an English and Protestant colony, controlled by 
the influence of the English crown. We are still witnessing 





the efforts of the old race to regain the political privileges of 
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Second became settled in the country. 
*the Desmonds,’ of the Butlers, the De Lacys, and the Burkes 
were reckoned among the ancient inberitances of the land. 
The Geraldines became ‘ipsis Hibernis Hiberniores.’ The 
great confiscations of ireland are not yet two centuries old.’” 


During these two centuries usurpation of political rights 
and imposition of an antagonistic Church, as the religion of 
conquest, excited, instead of uilliziog, what sense of hos- 
tility remained. What, asks Mr. Butt, would now be the state 
of Kogland, if Charles the Second had been restored b 
French bayonets, and if two-thirds of all Eoglish lands had 
been allocated to the French and Roman Catholic adventurers 
who regsined for him the crown—nay, more, if those proprie- 
tors had been guarded by laws which kept down the mass of 
the people—while the exercise of the most extreme right of 
property was enforced for them by an overwhelming French 
military force ? 

In the year 1793, the Parliament of the Protestant gentry 
thought it safe to admit Roman Catholics to the elective fran- 
chise. They did so in the perfect confidence that they would 
follow their landlord to the bustings in implicit obedience to 
his commands. When the poor Roman Catholic tenant was 
admi'ted to the franchise, he became politically useful to his 
landlord. The status of every landlord in a county depended 
upon the possession of a lease for lives. The granting of 
leases was the universal habit of the country sixty years ‘ 


ago 
aod down to a much later period a tenant holding his land | 8 


without a lease was rarely to be found, 

In the present century, Mr. Butt proceeds to argue, several 
things have changed the position of the Irish occupier. The 
fall of prices after the great war made it impossible to pay the 
reserved rents of leases made during the Union ; if rents were 
remitted, obligations were kept hanging over tenants’ heads, 
and this Jed, in the reign of George the Fourth, to insurrec- 
tionary movements in the Soutb. Then, at the general elec- 
tion of 1826, the movement was inaugurated which first taught 
the Irish tenant to use bis political power against his landlord. 
During the thirty-four years preceding, in which the Irish Ro- 
man Catholic occupier bad been possessed of the franchise, he 
had always exercised it in accordance with the wishes of his 
landlord. But the general election of that year was marked 
by the political revolt of the tenantry. The tranchise now be- 
came an n of strife, and proprietors of the soil began 
to refuse leases to those upon whom the lease would confer a 
a power to be used against themselves. In Mayo, in 

uly, 1850, there were at a fiercely-contested election little 
more than two hundred electors, and as a matter of absolute 
becessity, the franchise in Ireland was conferred upon mere 
occupiers without reference to tenure, 

Before the Irish Frenchise Bill passed in 1850, the granting 
ot leases had almost ceased. At the present time, a tenant 
holdiog under a Jease is rarely met with, and the vast majo- 
rity of the occupiers of the land in Ireland are tenants at will, 
liable to be turned out at the pleasure of their landlords. 

The introduction of the Poor Law into Ireland created in 
many landlords a dread of the rate-paying attendant upon the 
continuance of a large population on their estates, and Sir 
Matthew Barrington bas testified that there were some who at 
once began “clearing.” The Irish famine followed, to inten- 
sify these evils. In the year 1849, there were not less than 
50,000 evictions, Mr. Butt tells of an estate, into the manage- 
meat of which he had to inquire in a court of justice, in which 
estute almost all the tenants on a district that yields an an- 
nual income of nearly £30,000 a year, hold their farms as ten- 
ants from year to year—that is, they hold at the absolute will 
of their landlord. It was admit that each year a consi- 
derable number of notices to quit were served, the rule of 
management being, that whenever it was considered desira- 
ble to make any change in the holding of a tenant, a notice 
to quit was served, so that he might have no power to resist 
the command of his landlord, whatever it might be. 

In one district alone of Ireland is there established by an 
ancient custom not only security, but fixity of tenure. Thisis 
the Tenant Right of Ulster. ‘“‘ Tenant Right,” said Mr. Han- 
cock, an extensive land agent in the province of Ulster, in his 
evidence before the Down Commission, “Tenant Right I 
consider to be the claim of the tenant and his heirs to continue 
in undisturbed possession of the farm so long as the rent is 
paid, and in case of an ejectment, or in the event of a change 
of occupancy at the wisu either of the landlord or tenant, it 
is the sum of money which the new occupier must pay to the 
old one for the peaceable enjoyment of bis holding.” 

Tenant Right is traced back conjecturally to the plantation 
of Uleter by James I. The Ulster landlord has a legal right 
to vivlate this custom; but he does not, and rents are higher 
in Down than io Tipperary. Itis not, says Mr. Butt, Pro- 
testantism that makes Belfast prosperous. Roman Catholics, 
and Celtic Roman Catholics, are among the most energetic 
and enterprising of those who have been the architects of their 
own fortunes in the metropolis of the North. We are com- 
pelled, then, he adds, to find the cause of its unparalleled 

rosperity in the fact, that it stands in the centre of a aistrict 

To which tenant right bas trained the people to habits of inde- 

dence and industry, and bas taught them those lessous 

of self-relianc’, from which spring the powers of energy and 
enterprise—the great, the only elements of national success. 

In a modified and legalized application of the custom of 
tenant right to the whole Dg of Irish land tenure Mr. Butt 
finds, therefore, the remedy that he proposes for the ills he 
paints. And here is his plan :— 

“A mere legislative declaration that the custom of tenant 
right should be binding would be vague and indefinite. The 
epactment which would carry that custom in its essen- 
tial attributes into legal effect, would be a law that every man 
now holding an agricultural tenement should continue to hold 
it as long as he pays a fair rent and conforms to the condi- 
tions which his landlord has apy moral right to impose. 
Such a jaw will yet be enacted as surely as right and justice 
have triumphed over feudal prejudices in other things. Until 
such a law is enacted, neither Irish landlords nor Irish tenants 
will enjoy advantages which they have a right to receive 
from the ownership and possession of the Irish soil. 

“ The great charter of enfranchisement of the serfs of Ire- 
land would be a statute which would contain provisions such 


these : 
me Eyery person in actual occupation of an agricultural tene- 


ment in Ireland, under any tenure, should be at liberty to 
serve notice om his landlord that he elected to hold under 


the te. 
“Upon service of this notice the rent to be should 
be fixed at a fair valuation, and a declaration le by 8 local 


tribuzal entitling the tenant to be considered as holding at 


that rent. 

“ This declaration should be equivalent to a lease for sixty 
years at the specified rent, and subject to the following cove- 
nants: 

“To the rent. 
“To ‘cultivate the lands in a proper and husbandlike 


manner. 
“To maintain and keep the premises in good order and 
condition, and. net to sublet without the consent of the 
“To these might be added a condition, that within a given 
number of years, say seven, the demised should be put 
into condition. 

“The breach of any of these covenants jto be attended by 
forfeiture of the interest; and in ejectment for non-payment 
of rent the forfeiture to be absolute, and the right of redemp- 


¥ | tion to be taken away. 


“ All fature lettings of land to be made in the same manner 
and subject to the same conditions. 

“The o n of the act might be limited to ten or twenty 
years, ithin that time the present population would have 
acquired a proprietory interest in the soil. The country 
might then have arrived at a state in which such provisions 
might be dispensed with—most probably, with the approba- 
tion of all parties, they would be renewed. 

“In framing the details of the act, which might all be con- 
tained in a very few clauses, care should be taken to make 
provision that the act should apply only to those cases of 
agriculture and customary holdings, to which alone it could 
properly relate. Similar provisions have been necessary in all 
the landlord and tenant bills which have been introduced. I 
mention this only to anticipate cavils. I have indicated the 
reat and cardinal principles of the measure, Upon the mode 
in which the rent should be valued I have said nothing. The 
general valuation of Ireland might, perhaps, furnish a basis 
for its arrangement. After a decision of the House of Com- 
mons, to which I will hereafter refer, 1 believe it would be 
impossible to fix the rent without making some allowance 
for the past improvements of the tenant. But I do not wish 
to encumber with these discussions the assertion or the 
great principla of tenant right—that of fixity of tenure at a 
tair rent.”—Condensed from the London Examiner. 





THE ART OF CONVERSATION. 


The man who thoroughly understands the art of conversa- 
tion, all that it means and demands, may be considered to 
have mastered one of the most important departments of the 
great art of living. As conversation is the most common and 
frequent form of intercourse between a man and his fellows, 
to have grasped its significance and its principles is to have 
grasped a just theory of all the ordinary human relations. 
Superficial people, who are content to take words very much 
as they find them, think that conversation is the art of talk- 
ing. There could not be a greater blunder. Its difficulty 
would be much more truly expressed - defining it as the art 
of being silent. Any blockhead is able to talk. To know 
when and how to be silent is the gift of the wise. The com- 
mon phrase, a good talker, is more usually than not applied 
to a man who is profoundly ignorant of what it is that con- 
versation means, or else who knows what it means, but does 
not much approve of it. Asa rule, the persons with the most 
universal — for good talk are the sworn foes of con- 
versation. ‘They have no more right to be set up as patterns 
of conversation than a popular preacher or a teetotal lecturer 
or a public reciter. Preaching or lecturing is, in its way, just 
as little conversation as the utterances of the professed talker. 
Among other evils, the talker is pretty sure to be aware of 
his reputation, and therefore to be constantly on the strain in 
order to maiatain it. Effort may beget talk, but the charm of 
conversation is spontaneity and freedom from self-conscious- 
ness. It is here as it is with literary style. Style is the unaf- 
fected and unconscious outcome and expression of the au- 
thor’s habitual way of thinking and feeling about things. The 
moment he begins to study style for style’s sake, he inevitably 
becomes stilted, rhetorical, and to a wholesome taste intense- 
ly disagreeable. The professed stylist is a creature as little to 
be endured in literature as the clipping of boxwood into pea- 
cocks is to be endured in landscape gardening. The only way 
to arrive at a lucid or sympathetic style is to acquire lucid 
habits of thought, and to cultivate humane moods. If an au- 
thor thinks little of his style, and much of his subject, and of 
what is due to his own mind and character, bis style will take 
care of itself. It is the same with conversation. The same 
qualities which make a man a right-living person will of 
themselves make him good in conversing. To live well one 
must have 4 lively intellect and right feeling. To converse well 
you want no more. Special training for conversational pur- 
poses is a superfluity—nay, is worse than a superfluity, just 
as washes and tics are worse than superfluous for the 
skin or the bair. It is provoking perhaps to suppose that 
there is any field in which advice is impotent, though some 
philosophers profess to find it surprising that in any field it 
should have any power. It is an unspeakable comfort to the 
mediocre mind to hold fast to a faith in the efficacy of pre- 
cepts. Ifthe world could only receive an impulse from the 
multitude of precepts and convictions which abound on every 
subject, from making the best of both worlds down to play- 
ing at croquet, we should all get on with exquisite ease and 
rapidity combined. There is no subject under the sun in 
which you are not sure to excel, provided excellence were 
the certain result of ekilful codes of rules. The theory is that 
it we want to do anything we need no more than to buy and 
ponder the given handbook. Do you desire to swim, for ex- 
ample? Then buy the handbook of swimming. The water 
may be dispensed with until you have mastered the art. Is a 
man smbitious of shining in conversation? Let him meditate 
the precepts contained in the handbook of conversation. The 
truth is that a hapdbook for conversation, to be complete, 
must also be a perfect handbook of morals, mafiners, litera- 
ture, and most other subjects. As the whole of a man’s 
thinking and feeling shines through his demeanour in society 
—through his conversaticn, that is—a complete manual of 
conversation would be indirectly a complete manual of con- 
duct. People write and talk as if conversation were apart 
from the man himself, like his garments ; as if he could choose 
its cut and material quite irrespectively of the rest of himself. 
They think that rules for talking will make a man successful 
in conversation, just as rules of etiquette will waro him not 
to eat peas with a knife and not to bite his bread. They for- 
get that etiquette is an affair of convention. There is no- 








thing in the nature of things which makes it any more proper 


to break bread than to bite it, or, if you are adroit enough not 
to cut there is noeternal principle infringed by using 
of a fork. These are things which anybod 
may learn by rule. To - toa man, Do not bite thy bread, 
is one thing. To say to him, Do not be dull, is another and 
very different thing. To comply with the first precept, it is 
only necessary that he should. be attentive for a month or 
two while he is eating his dinser. To comply with the 
second, he must dig down to the very foundation of his 
nature, which is obviously a rather serious and lengthy pro- 


cess. 

The latest writer, after the handbook manner, upon the art 
of conversation insists upon the necessity of there being a 
code of well-understood rules to protect the weak and retiring 

m the conversational tyranny of the strong and unscrupu- 
lous. The weak require to be guaranteed against such op- 
pression by conversational laws, just as “laws are needed in 
national and social communities for a similar purpose.” This 
is an excellent illustration of the misconceptions which PEO" 
ple allow themselves to entertain as to the very nature of 
conversation. As ifit were possible to lay down any ruleg for 
conversation which should not be also rules for the deyciop- 
ment of human nature generally! The author gives his dis- 
ciples no less than twenty-two rules. Obey them and you are 
a talker. We are quite of our instructor’s opinion, 
only he places his system too low. Its product would be not 
merely a perfect talker, but also a perfect man. In the first 
place, we are d, with the emphasis of italics, that “ pre- 
vious preparation is necessary for coaversation.” In other 
words, one must take all pains to train one’s intellect, and to 
acquire as much and as various knowledge as possible. In 
the second place, we are to lay in “a stock of Caution, Self- 
control, Patience, Forbearance, Good Humour, Kindly Feel- 
ing, and if possible a little Modesty.” This is pretty well. 
Thirdly, “ Do as you would be done by”—which is also toler- 
ably comprehensive. From these rules all the rest branch out 
ina patural manner. The teacher who begins by requiring 
first the highest intellectual industry, and then mors! perfec- 
tion, cannot, it is quite plain, get any further. Everything 
elee must be mere matter of detail. For example, out of the 
incomparably comprehensive third rule not to do except as 
you would be done by, flow very naturally the other rules— 
“ Do not monopolize the conversation, nor talk long at a 
time ;” “ Try to say something interesting ;” “Avoid being 
positive, very confident, dogmatic ;’ and so on. Nothingcan 
be more profoundly Christian than the precept “ not to inter- 
rupt any one (unless in some extreme case), and when avy one 
interrupts you, bear it with patience and good humour.” The 
author evidently postulates, and not without reason, a good 
deal of serene philosophy in his disciple. The interruption at 
which he thus implores y= not to be annoyed may mean, 
“TI am tired of you,or of what you are talking about”—a 
meaning which he admits not to be very amiable or polite, 
but then “ you should be glad to be relieved of an unwilling 
listener.” Of course “ you do not wish to force yourself upon 
any one, and it is quite possible -_ may have been just sli- 
ding into the Bore.” Certainly, if one only realizes what a 
Bore is, and the hatred which he stirs up in the mind of his 
victim, gratitude is a very proper sentiment towards anybody 
who, with whatever rudeness, awakens us to the possibility 
that we too are occupying the abhorred position. At the 
same time, the author would have done well to warn his rea- 
ders not to be too much afraid pf being bores, because this 
dread, i€ carried too far, makes people absurdly timoroua, shy, 
and reserved, increasing the natural nervousness of the Briton 
to an almost unendurable height. It is an admirable thing to 
be a Christian, and to go through life with plenty of patience 
and forbearance. But it is by no means an admirable thing 
to be a sheep, and to go through life overwhelmed with terror 
lest you should be boring somebody. A fool must be bored 
in some measure by every wise man he meets. Still this isno 
reason why the wise man should fear to speak, notwithstand- 
ing his listener’s weariness. Our author, in his desire to de- 
scribe conversation as the art of making everything pleasant 
to everybody, has an excessive sympathy with the silly. He 
shudders to think of “ putting down,” or snubbing, as a pos- 
sible element in conversation. He has drawn a picture of a 
bore, whom he styles the Bear, which is a great deal too harvh. 
The Bear has his uses, as anybody must perceive who thinks 
of the quaniity of simpering feebleness and affectation which 





/ 


exists in society, and which you can only stamp upon with all - 


available promptitude and force. Wecontess toa slight sym- 
pathy with the gentleman whom the author expressly holds 
up fr our disapproval. 

A young lady in a train remarked (Sirius being peculiarly 
brilliant) “ What a beautiful star that is!” Prompt and sharp 
the Bear, who had not previously addressed a single word to 
her, replied, “ Did you ever see an ugly star ?” € suspect 
the Bear would have been a far more pleasantly conversa- 
tional companion to travel with than the young lady. The 
company of a taciturn Bear is not the very highest form of 
sociability, but it is infinitely better than the company of peo- 
ple who insi-t on making talk. Can one imagine anything 
more appalling than having to travel down all night from 
King’s Cross to Scotland with a young lady who should begin 
by little nothings upon the loveliness of Sirius? The same 
notion that conversation is unendurable except on condition 
that everything is weakly pleasant Jeads our instructor once 
or twice into a Jesuitic craftiness. One of his rulesis that you 
should “ try to take an interest in what is said to you, or at 
least to appear to do so.” The delightfully artificial character 
which would thus be impressed on suciety quite escapes the 
writer’s notice, because he is penetrated with a wrong and 
artificial view of what conversation means. Surely the very 
silence of a Friends’ Meeting House would be preferable to 
gibbering of this sort, where one man is wasting his time and 
energy in saying what the other is wasting his time and en- 
ergy in trying to put on an air of interest about. Even when 
common humanity constrains one to go through this hypocri- 
tical process, it is painful, both physically and morally. But 
to convert an occasionally justifiable piece of hypocrisy into 
a downright rule to be observed on all occasions is rather a 
striking process for a philosopher who has just laid down 
the great law that we are to do as we would be done by. 

The twenty-second and final rule is comprehensive, though 
we should have thought that its one-and-twenty predecessors 


would have made it a little supererogatory. It is that we are,’ 


to “study to acquire a good conversational style.” We bad 
hoped that by this time we were perfect, and it is a little dis, 
heartening to find that so much is atill left to do—so much 
indeed as to amount to something very like the whole. It 
appears that the two essential points are brevity and clearness, 
Ye the author is very cautious, for in the next sentence he 


judiciously warns us not to be too brief. As he wisely says, 
“there is a happy medium between brevity and tediousness.” 
He feels, however, that wisdom such a8 this is not so practi- 
cally useful as we might desire, and observes with a shade of 
impatience that “it is difficult to sav anything very definite on 





this subject.” Itwouldseemso. The definition of the golden 
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mean between two extremes is usually rather difficult. Be- 
sides, itis not perfectly certain that good conversationalists 
are necessarily either brief or clear. There is a kind of prolix 
humorous haziness which is incomparably B negese in con- 
versation, if it be the outcome of a certain lazily genial nature. 
The first essential is to be natura). The only other rule that 
we can think of is this:~Acquire tact, plenty of knowledge, 
readiness, and geniality of manner, and unselfishness of dis- 
position, and you are sure to be popular in conversation. The 
rule is possibly a trifle comprehensive, but we cannot help 
that. Conversation is a very comprehensive affair. 


——_¢—————_—— 


THE RISE OF “ KING THEODOROS.” 


The character and the career of this remarkable potentate are 
equally strange. He unites in bimself the most opposite and 
conflicting qualities, and his public conduct is a series of the 
most glaring inconsistencies. Thestrangest combination of reli- 
gious zeal and eanguinary passion, of military genius and child- 
ish pride, of political wisdom and mental obliquity, his character 
has as many sides as the Koh-i-Noor. Sometimes he appears be- 
fore us as a sort of eastern Charlemagne, restoring by his mili- 
tary genius and singular moral power the ancient Empire of 
Ethiopia. Then we get a glimpse of him as the stern destroyer 
of the feudal system, and the wise reformer of the social economy 
of his country. At another time we see him in the character of 
a Christian Mahomet, spiced with a dash of Joe Smith, believing 
himself specially sent by God to spread Christianity at the point 
of the sword, and particularly to drive the Turk out of Jerusa- 
lem. Then, again, we see him acting as the ruthless devastator 
of the country which he had so greatly improved, and giving his 
soldiers orders to “ eat up” those very provinces over which be 
had before cast his most efficient protection. Unfortunately for 
us, we also know bim ia the character of a treacherous and spite- 
ful savage, revenging fancied slights upon innocent and helpless 
persous. It is only » g impse that we get of each character, but 
that is sufficient to show us that Kiug Theodore is an interesting 
psychological curiosity. ‘I'he basis of the character is evidently 
great force. His career shows conclusively that he has in a rare 
degree the power of commanding men. a that basis the strange 
mélée of conflicting passions and mental qualities that make up 
his character contend for the mastery, and come to the surface 
by turns. 

i to the year 1850, or thereabouts, the individual who was 
to become King ‘Theodore had not been heard of beyond bis im- 
mediate personal circle. At that time Abyssinia was divided into 
four or five principalities, which were practically independent 
of each otber. Ras Ali; who governed at Debra Tabor or God- 
dar io the name of the titular Emperor, did indeed claim do- 
minion over the whole country, but the chiefs of Tigre and Gon- 
jam and Shoa knew how to keep their own against him very 
well. Therefore, Ras Ali, nominally the Grand Vizier of the 
Emperor, but really the absolute monarch of the country, ruled 
only over central Abyssinia, while the outlying provinces were 
governed by independent chiefs. Now, Ras Ali bad in his ser- 
vice a young man of very humble birth, named Dedjatz Kassai, 
whom he sent to govern certain provinces near Sennaar, under 
the immediate supervision of the Queen, his mother. Kassai had 
from his earliest youth been impressed with the belief that he 
was destined by God to fill a high position and to do wonderful 
things. Like a prudent young man, he kept his tongue still, 
however, and waited his opportunity. Sent to Sennaar, he pro- 
vided himself with a following, revolted against the authority of 
the Queen, and managed to defeat all the forces which she suc- 
cessively sent against bim. All this while he professed to be the 
faithful eubject of Ras Ali. It was only against the Queen’s in- 
terference that he had rebelled: but at the same time he de- 
clined teJay down his arms, and affected to treat with the Ras, 
The latter sent a great army against him, but before the two forces 
came into collision the Ras gave an amnesty, aud Kassai surren- 
dered and went to Debra Tabor. There his wily tongue suc 
ceeded in convincing Ras Ali that he was his good friend and 
servant, and that the Queen was an objectionable old lady ; so he 
was allowed to put himself again at the head of his troops, and 
make war upon the Arabs. His enemies, among whom we may 
be sure the Queen was foremost, frequently told the Ras that the 
young officer had rebelled ; but Kassai had means of penetrating 
their intrigues, and generally disconcerted them by appearing in 
the Royal camp just as he was said to have placed himself at the 
head of a rebellious army. His time had not yet come; so he 
amused himself by wianing the confidence of his deluded mas- 


r. 

At length the time for his grand coup arrived. It was at the 
end of 1852 or beginning of 1853 that he openly proclaimed war 
against the Ras, and defeated Prince Goshu, sent against him by 
that monarch. The Ras now understood the kind of man he had 
to deal with, and the sort of danger he bad to meet. So he called 
upon his ally, the chief of Tigre, for military assistance, and sent 
a large army commanded by his best officers against the audaci- 
ous rebel. The Royal army was immensely superior to the 
rebels in every resnect; but Kassai managed with such consum- 
mate skill, and infused into his soldiery so much courage, that 
he succeeded in inflicting upon it a complete defeat. Not con- 
tent with defending bimself, Kassai marched against the Royal 
camp, and challenged the Ras to fight a pitched battle in the 
open plain. 

The challenge was accepted, and again the young rebel 
achieved a complete victory. The power of Ras Ali was now 
utterly destroyed. and Kassai had oply to deal with the inde- 
pendent chiefs. Ubye, chief of Tigre, was the most formidable 
opponent with whom he had to cope, and against him he applied 
powers of intrigue quite on a par with his military genius, He 
affected to treat with Ubye as to which of the two should be 
elected supreme Sovereign, In February, 1854, he agreed to 
the assembling of a Council of Notables to decide between the 
rivals, each of whom bound himself by an oath to accept the de- 
cision, And now the inevitable lesi | t comes 
into play. ‘There is ‘‘ always an Abbé in the case,” and Kassai 
found that Abba Salama, the Coptic Abuna, or Primate, favour 
ed his rival. It was pretty evident that the Council would elect 
Ubye, and that Abba Salama would crown him Emperor. §o 
Kassai put himself in communication with the Romish Bishop, 
Jacobis, who had obtained a precarious footing in the country, 
and promised that be would adopt the faith of Rome for himself 
and the whole Empire if Jacobis would crown him Emperor. 
This was exactly the bait with which to catch a Jesuit, and Ja- 
cobis was properly secured, Kassai then resumed his war against 
Ubye, and the Coptic Bishop excommunicated him and his sol- 
diers as perjurers, They did not trouble Kassai much, for had 
he not a bishop of hisown? He told Abba Salama that if one 
bishop could curse, another could absolve; and hinted that he 
had better Jook out for bis own position. The same bait thut 
had caught a Romish bishop soou caught the Coptic Abuna, and 
the result was that Abba Salama agreed to crowa Kassai Empe- 
ror on condition that the rival bishop and his priests were ban- 
ished the country. Pretty cuoning management this, it must be 
admitted! By playing off the oue priest against the other, he 
made both of them his bumble servants, and secured his corona- 
tion at the hands of the recognized Primate of the country. 





Early in 1855, this 4 man was crowned Em 
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merely to suit the policyfot the French Empire. It may be 


drums were beaten in the market-place of Gondar, and the Abye- | said, and it is doubtless often said in Conservative circles, that 


sinian people 
speak of Dedjatz Kateai. By thie time he bad reduced all the 
chiefs and princes of Abyssinia, and it is said that he showed 
them great forbearance in the hour of his victory. And now 
comes the brightest spot in King Theodore’s history. No sooner 
was he seated on the throne, than he commenced to reform the 
administration of the country. He deprived the feudal chiefs of 
their despotic power, and placed the country under responsible 
government; he suppressed the slave trade, and purchased 
Christian slaves from the Mahomedan dealers to set them free ; 
he introduced decent habits of dress into Abyssinian society, and 
supplied an example of conjugal fidelity new in the conantry. 
The improvements effected were indeed very great, and the ex- 
pectations excited by the new b’s inclinations and abili- 
ties were yet greater. In June, 1855, the then British Consnl in 
Abyssinia reported with much hopefulness on the prospects of 
the country under the new rule, Early in Theodore’s career, 
however, the monstrous pride that is now proving his ruin be- 
came a prominent trait in his character. Crowned as “ King of 
Kings,” he thinks that there is not in all the world so great a 
monarch as himself; and he probably considered that he was ex- 
tremely condescending when he wrote to Queen Victoria in a 
strain of equality. This pride is of course greatly inflamed by 
the belief that he isa Heaven-sent champion of the Christian faith. 
Theodore, be it remembered, is the name of an Emperor of Abys- 
sinia who reigned eight centuries ago, and who, according to na- 
tive prophecy, is to return to earth to restore the glories of Ethi- 
opia. King Theodore believes himself to be this second edition 
of the ancient Theodore, and confidently expects that he shall 
yet seat himself on the throne of his “ ancestor” Solomon, when 
he shall bave driven the Turk from the Holy City. Certain it is 
that he considers it his duty to undertake wars against his Ma- 
homedan neighbours, and that he has more than once indulged 
in crusades against the Gallas. Many of the Abyssinians are 
sceptical about Theodore’s right to be considered the Theodore 
of prophecy, from the fact that he comes from the no:th-west, 
whereas the genuine Theodorus Redivivus is to come from the 
east. No doubt crosses his own mind, however, and bis mad 
pride carries him into the most enormous excesses. His state of 
mind may be inferred from the fact that after his last great vic- 
tory in 1861, he announced to the assembled clergy at Axum 
that be had made a bargain with God. “‘ He (God) has promised,” 
said Theodore, “ not to descend on earth to strike me ; and I have 
promised not to ascend into Heaven to fight with Him.” Indeed, 
it is pretty evident that King Theodore’s character is now more 
than tinctured with madness, Tbe madness has come method in 
it; but it is not less clearly madness. Since the date of the 
above impious and insane remark, the character of King Theo- 
dore’s administration has completely changed, and all the old 
evils of the land have returned in an exaggerated form. The 
country is delivered to a licentious soldiery, and the most fear- 
ful cruelties are everywhere perpetrated. The Negus Low be- 
lieves it his mission to be a curse and a scourge to his rebellious 
people ; and he executes it with all the energy of his charccter. 
This has given the pretender to the throne, Tadela Gwala, an 
excellent opportunity of rearing his head; and recent advices 
make it seem extremely probable that King Theodore’s race is 
nearly run.—London Spectator. 





a Se Sea 
FRANCE AND ITALY. 


It is time for the French Government seriously to reconsider 
its recent Italian policy. The King of Italy is justified by com- 
mon sense in his belief that it will be impossible to continue 
indefinitely the present arrangements between himself and the 
Emperor. That the September Convention could ever hope to 
be a permanent solution of the Papal question was not even pre- 
tended during the course of the negotiations which led to it. At 
the time of the conclusion of the treaty, both contracting Powers 
had the strongest reasons for desiring that the French occupation 
of Rome sbould cease. The chief difficulty was to devise some 
colourable plan by which France might withdraw her flag with 
dignity, and without tbe semblance of abandoning the Pope in 
despair. Besides this primary anxiety for appearances, the French 
Emperor bad other feelings on the subject of Rome of which he 
has never divested bimeelf. He was not prepared, persona!ly or 
politically, to break with the great system of Catholic Christia- 
nity which bas long since had for its nucleus the Pope’s auto- 
nomy at Rome. A man of the penetration of the Freach Em- 
peror cannot fail to have remarked, what everybody else seés, 
that the religious faith of all Europe is about to undergo a vast 
change ; but, looking at the prospect as an Emperor and a fa- 
mily man, he did not intend or care to throw his weight into the 
anti-Catholic scale. He then hoped, and possibly still hopes, 
that a happy accident might yet reconcile the Church to Italy, 
and that Time might come to the rescue and make some scheme 
seem possible for leaving the Pope in Rome. It is easy to assert, 
because difficult to disprove, that he had also other ambiguous 
motives which led him to wish to put off the evil day when Rome 
should belong to Italy. The object, at all events, of the French 
Government in the September Convention was to delay, not to 
solve, the Roman question. The one thing to be secured was 
the temporary relief; the future fate of the Papacy, and the fu- 
ture conduct of the respective Governments, remained uncertain 
and in blank, To remove the French troops from Rome, with- 
out fear of any Italian annexation to follow, was the main am- 
bition of the diplomatists engaged ; and permitte Divis cetera was 
the text tacitly adopted for their motto, That the September 
Convention was designed to adjourn, not to settle, the difficulty 
is conclusively proved by one clear and indisputable fact. The 
certain contiugency of au internal insurrection at Rome was de- 
liberately left unprovided for. The two Governments did not, 
and knew they could not, agree about it, and, sooner than inter- 
rupt their immediate combinations, they agreed not to discuss it 
at all. Thus it became obvious that the September Convention 
provided for the necessities of the day, but did not profess to 
make any permanent provision for the morrow. 

The Florence Cabinet is not therefore receding from its en- 
gagements in pointing out to France that it is not possible, with- 
out danger of real disturbance in Italy, to leave matters any 


longer in their perilous condition of uncertainty. The arrest of 


General Garibaldi was a bold act of international good faith. 
The sense of the Italian nation has on the whole accepted, on 
the ground of sheer necessity, a proceeding the legality of which 
appears to be doubtful; and an Italian Chamber composed of 
even more immacalate elements than the present would not per- 
haps hesitate to identify the Rattazzi Mioistry against the con- 
sequences of their courage, Bat if the Italian Chamber meets for 
this patriotic purpose, the first question it will ask the Govern- 
ment will be, How long is this to goon? The country has been 
on the very brink of a precipice. Sufficient popular agitation 
has ensued to show that, in arresting the favourite champion of 
the Italian revolution, the Italian monarchy has braved, even if 





it has weathered, a very considerable storm. It is absurd to ex 
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me is not to be handed over to Italy simply because the King 
of Italy cannot govern his unruly subjects without it. Of course 
these things are a question of degree, The Fenians want Ire- 
land, the Poles want Poland, the Danes want Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, and France wants the frontier of the Rhive. It is not so 
much because Italy wants Rome that she deserves to obtain it, 
ax because the want is acknowledged by the public opinion of 
Europe to be reasonable. When this is so, the Italians cannot 
but feel themselves injured by finding that, in retura for the be- 
nefits she has done them, France requires them to sacrifice their 
national hopes. The revolutionary party will not consent to do 
it. And the effort to check her advanced patriots costs Italy so 
much, keeps her in such perpetual anxiety and suspense, and is 
so damaging to the popularity of the monarchy, that the na- 
tional patience is becoming exhausted. The French must make 
up their mind what they willdo. They must choose between the 
friendship and the covert enmity of a Power which is now stroug 
enough to be a useful ally, and which is determined not to be- 


stow its favours for nothiog, 


Napoleon III. is in no. easy position. The Austrian and the 
Italian alliances are both necessary for his purposes. And be 
has every reason to dread the success of the Italian democratic 
party. General Garibaldi represents in Italy the anti-French 
school. The men with whom Garibaldi acts, and by whom he is 
guided, regard Louis Napoleon as a sort of incaruate enemy of 
freedom. They cannot forgive him either bis usurpations at 
home or his military expeditions abroad. The Emperor is aware 
of, and fully reciprocates, this antipathy. Giving Rome to 
Italy is, in bis eyes, helping the Italian revolutionists one stage 
upon their journey. Possibly he is right in thinking that this 
will be in the end the effect of such astep. But the Roman 
question has now reached a point at which further eppositiou on 
the part of France becomes injurious both to French interests 
and to the cause of monarchical institutions in, the peninsula. 
Something must be done; and the only doubt is whether Napo- 
leon ILI. is capable of surrendering bis crotchets about Italy, and 
loyally endeavouring to ertablish Italian order on a firm basis. 

The abortive raid of General Garibaldi will therefore do some 
service to the cause which he prefers both to life and to reputa- 
tion, It is useless to tulk of settling the Papal question by a 
European Congress. If Italy is well advised, she will never con- 
sent to so suicidal a proposal, Tne whole key to the future 
tranquillity of her provinces lies with the Imperial Government 
at Pacis. Do what it may, the French Empire cannot make the 
temporal power last beyond the Emperor's lifetime. By tnreats 
of intervention Napuleon may screw up the Florence Cabiuet to 
stay action against individual adventurers. But the passiqn for 
Rome has possessed the people too completely to be eradicated 
now ; and in the long run the popular adventurers who profess 
to be its exponents will be too strong for the more moderate Li- 
berals. France, if she is wise, will endeavour to arrauge the 
matter while she can still arrange it on her own terms, The 
time is fast approaching when she will be unable to dictate 
terms at all to Italy—when Victor Emmanuel must break deci- 
sively with France, or with his own subjects.—Sat. Review. 

————_eq—__—_ 


UNEASINESS ON THE CONTINENT OF EUROPE. 


The Times’ City article contains the following :—“ Tha, agita- 
tation at Paris appears to have been caused by some heavy sales 
of rentes, which immediately led to a number of wild reports, 
the principal of them being that an insurrection has occurred in 
Rome; that a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, had 
been arranged between Italy and Prussia: that aa ultimatum 
bad been sent to Count Bismark ; and that a ministerial crisis is 
in progress in Paris, which will result in the return of MM. 
Drouyn de Lhuys and Persigny to the Cabinet, and an imme- 
diate prosecution of a war policy. The latest quotations from 
the Bourse, however, indicate a partial subsidence of the 
alarm.” 

The Globe says:—‘ The agitation on the continent has at 
length assumed a serious form. In France it almost amounts to 
a crisis ; in Italy it amourts to a crisis of the gravest character. 
That a great war is impending on the continent is what we bave 
long announced; now the probability is that that war will be 
not unmixed with revolution. In order to meet the emergency, 
it is not improbable that the re-opening of the French Chambers 
will be signalised ” imperial decrees widely extending the lib- 
erties of France.” ‘The Paris correspondent of the same journal 
states that alarming rumours were spread, and that they had 
created great agitation. It had been said, for example, that the 
result of the conclave which the Emperor had convoked at Biar- 
ritz would be the retirement ot the ministers who were favour- 
able to peace, and the replacing of them by others who are fa- 
vourable to war; that such an attitude would be aseumed-: to- 
wards Prussia as would render war inevitable. It had been 
said, too, that the anxiety which the present state of political af- 
fairs had caused to the Emperor had been so great that his mind 
had ceased to display its u-ual acuteness aed vigour. 

The Patrie of October 3, contradicts a report that proposi_ 
tions for a congress had been made by the French Governmen; 
to the various Powers of Europe, The same journal also denie 
that the Chevalier di Nigra’s journey to Biarritz has any other® 
object than that of verbally completing the information received 
by the French Governmeut respecting the “loyal attitude of 
Signor Ratazzi.”. A communique bas been addressed by the 
Government to the Hpogue, contradicting the statement that a 
circular note in reply to that of Count von Bismark ou the Salz- 
burg meeting had been despatched abroad. The same commu- 
nique declares that no Frauco-Italian treaty of alliance has beea 
sigaed ; that Marshal Niel, Admiral Rigualt de Genaouilly, and 
Prifice Napoleon have not been to Biarritz ; that M. Drouyn de 
Lhuys has not been called by the Emperor; and that if M. 
Rouher aud the Marquis de Lavalette have been to Biarritz, it 
bas been solely to coufer with the Emperor ou matters connect- 
ed with their respective departments. 

The 7Zimes furtuermore believes that the days ot the Septem- 
ber convention between France and Italy are numbered. ‘I'he 
organs of the Italian Government have probably good reasons for 
their confident language. There is no longer ove supreme will in 
Europe, and Italy is uo Jonger at the mercy of one neighbour. Ga- 
ribaldi wished to break through the September compact ; Ratazzi 
will simply set it aside, The Pope, who refused to be a party to it, 
can have nothing to say either to its continuance or to its cessa- 
tion, By this time there is every probability that an interchange 
of notes has taken place between Florence and Biarritz ; if not, 
the Pope’s sceptre, at least his sword, must be broken. Italy can 
no longer submit to the indignity of the presence of @ foreign 
soldiery on Italian ground. Is is necessary, however, that the 
mind of imperial France should be made fully manifest, and the 
Italian Government has now both the right and the power, no 
less than the best possible opportunity, for compelling France 
to speak out. If the Papacy is to stand on a compact of non- 
intervention, there must be no subterfuge of foreign enlistments, 
no equivocation about territorial guarantees, no reserve about 
freedom of action. Napoleon mast be wholly io or wholly out 
of Rome, and we should form no high conception of M. Ratazzi’s 
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‘European News, 

The telegraphic news of yesterday, to the effect that Napo- 
Jeon bad held a council of state and resolved “ that France 
should immediately interfere fcr the settlement of the Roman 
question, without acting any longer in conjunction with the 
Italian government to that end,” breathes war, and that too, 
without delay ; for it is morally certain that, should France in- 
terfere at this stage of the proceedings in Italy, she will have 
fo encounter a united Italy. The Moniteur may charge the 
Italian govergment with the “ violation of the laws of na- 
tions” in thus “ disregarding the obligations of eolemn trea- 
ties,” and may charge Victor Emmanuel with “ fostering a 
dangerous spirit of republicanism in Italy,” but it is all to no 
purpose, so long as the entire Italian people have unitedly 
set their minds, not only against the domination of Napoleon 
in their national affairs, but also upon the final acquisition of 
their ancient capital. If Napoleon be wiee he will restrain, 
in time, his impulsive will,or he may yet lose his crown 
where his uncle originally won it. The Roman die 
is pow cast, and Napoleon will aesuredly get his 
fingers pinched if he attempts to wrest Rome 
from the grasp in which she is pow held, It is indeed 
doubtful whether Pius bimeelf can in safety retain possession 
of even a Roman residence; but should Napoleon interfere 
again, it is morally certain tha®@both the Emperor and the Pope 
will get notice to quit the Eternal City for good. We think 
it must now be acknowledged that Garibaldi better understood 
the Italian people then did their present ruler, and his perse- 
cution only added fuel to the flame of lo7e for Italy and its 
fettered, but not powerless, patriot leader. A report comes 
from Paris to the effect th&t Marshal Narvaez, the Spanish 

* Prime Minister, bas offered to the Emperor Napoleon the as- 
sistance of Spain in sustaining the temporal power 
of the Pope ; but this report, even if true, is’ of very 
little moment. The Spanish authorities have quite 
enough to attend to at home, without seeking foreign compli- 
cations. From the seme source we learn that arrangements 
have been completed for a meeting between the Emperor Na- 


, poleon and the King of Prussia at an early day, and that the 


city of Baden has been fixed upon as the place where the in- 
terview is to take place. On the other hand the North Ger- 
man Gazette, semi-official ergan published in Berlin, is firmly 
convinced of the sincerity of the French Emperor's desire for 
peace. But we are not, of course, bound to believe any more 
than we choose of these confident declarations, and, while we 
record these items, we advise our readers to receive them 
with several grains of allowance, and wait the early develop- 
ments of the future. 

From England we have little that is new tonote. Twocon- 
siderable mercantile failures have taken place at Liverpool, in 
the cotton trade, and indicate an unhealthy state of things in 
that particular commerce. But this we must expect, when 
cotton is selling at less than one-half the price it brought at 
the close of the war, and one fourth that reached during the 
excitement of 1864 and '65. As we had anticipated, the Times 
in a leading article officially denies that Earl Derby has re- 
resigned bis position as the head of the ministry, or that he 
contemplates so doing at present. The Fenian folly still con- 
tinues to prompt sensation items for the press, but aside from 
this amounts to very little. 


The World Moves. 


It isa trite saying that “nothing succeeds like success.” 
To the real patriot nothing rests nearer the heart than the 
advancement and elevation of his native land. In this age ot 
sudden and even startling changes, when nations are made 
and unmade comparatively in a day, it affords us unalloyed 
pleasure to note the natural aspirations for an independent 
and honourable national existence which crop out here and there 
throvugbovt the various provinces composing, and surround- 
ing the New Dominion north of us. It has been the thank- 
less, but self-imposed, task of the writer of this article, to per- 
sistent)y advocate—in season and out of season during the past 
fifteen years—the early nationalization and actual indepen- 
dence of British North America. And this course, we need 
hardly add, was not prompted by any disaffection, or ill-will, 
toward the parent state, but has been rather prompted and 
strengthened by an inherent love of, and a firm’y planted ad- 
miration for British institutions generally, and particularly the 
wise constitution and just laws, under which the little United 
Kingdom of the sese, has so undisputedly become the head, 
and the arbiter, of natione, Thetrue Briton need not be told 
what this feeling is, for itis implanted in the very soul of every 
intelligent and thoughtful son of Britannia, whether resident 
under the burning and constant sun of the equator, or in the 





bands | Side by the constantly navigated Atlantic and Pacific oceans, 


and situated midway between the two grand divisions of the 
old Asiatic and European world. Superadded to this important 


shruwd position must be considered the fact that a mighty, but hetero- 


geneous, compact of statee—whose conflicting laws are based 
more upon presumption, or assumption, than upon well- 
tried theories, or established principles, of government— 
combined, have suddenly arisen to the rank of a firat- 
class power, and now actually threaten their peaceful, but 
weaker, neighbours with an early, forcible absorption. If 
this threatening, but overbearing confederation of “ sov- 
ereign states” was composed entirely, or even princi- 
pally, of the Cescendants of Englishmen, we should entertain 
no fears for the future. But such is not the case, and there- 
fore we must view the position as it really exists, and in the 
interests of not only British America, but also Great Britain, 
and manfully attempt the solution of a pressing problem with- 
out unnecessary delay. We cannot but express the opinion that 
it would have been better had the people of all the British 
Provinces in North America donned at once the national 
panoply, and stood forth without hesitation the second power 
on the North American continent, without using the step- 
ping stone of Provincial Confederation. Aud moreover, 
leading and sagacious statesmen of Great Britain have long 
since more than hinted that this course on the part of the 
American Provinces, would have been acceptable to the 
Parent state. Besides, never before bas surrounding circum- 
stances so plainly favoured the movement. Non-intercourse, 
and the lack of means for intercommunication between the 
principal Provinces, may be said to have formed the chief ex- 
cuse for delaying so long the Union of the entire British Ame- 
rican possessions under one government, but now that the 
union of the principal provinces has been effected, and the 
means granted for the construction of an intercommunicating 
highway between them, the time has come when a practical 
application of this safe theory becomes really possible, as 
well as eminently desirabie. 

And before going further, we must add our acknowledg- 
ments for the new train of thought and argument for the first 
time adopted by the leading government organs of the Domi- 
niov. It is a hopeful sign when we see a strong government 
inclined to take the responsibility in a movement of such vast im- 
portanée. The principal ministerial organ at the chief com- 
mercial centre of the Dominion, namely, the Montreal Gazette, 
thus squarely comes up to the work in hand, and, in ad- 
dressing its friends of the maritime provinces, in a recent ar- 
ticle, says: 

“ They will see then, rising above all petty considerations, 
the one great object which Unionists have had in view, the 
building up of a state here in which there will be some chance 
of preserving British institutions upon this continent. * * * 
Our position is naturally a good one. We have no arbitrary 
authority to bolster up; we have a government which rests 
upon the free agsent of a large and overwhelming majority of 
the people. Our material interests and our political sympa- 
thies lead us very happily in the same direction. We de- 
mand for ourselves an independent national existence and feel 
that we can justify our position before the world.” 

Thank you, Messrs. Editors, of “ the leading organ”! This 
is certainly all we could wishjfor, and if such be the fruits of 
the election of one of the Conservative Gazette's staff to the 
Parliament of the New Dominion, we humbly suggest that a 
seat be found immediately for each of the leading spirits of 
this old and staunch exponent of British principles. 

While we hail with delight these signs of advancement on 
the part of our friends north of the St. Lawrence, let it not be 
understood that we are in tne least unfiiendly to our Cousins 
on this side of the dividing line. What we object tois the 
impracticable theories of some of the leading American politi- 
cians of to-day, who would summarily attempt the subjuga- 
tion of a continent before their own forms of government are 
even defined to the satisfaction of the various parts of the 
compact already established. That it is to the interest of 
all concerned, that at least two strong and distinct govern- 
ments should exist on this new, but wide-spread and fertile, 
continent, is beyond the possibility of a doubt, and that such 
two governments will eventually be under the control of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, is also beyond a peradventure. The only 
difference then will be the honest political preferences of the 
peoples composing theze emulating and friendly communities- 
The one taay try the new theories of government which it 
has voluntarily adopted, while the others can as steadfastly 
adhere to the laws and customs of their forefathers, 
and in trade and commerce, a generous yet spirited 
rivalry must, as a necessity to mutual prosperity and develop- 
ment, continue to exist. In a word, then, it is in this spirit, 
and with the best wishes for all, that we cheerfully and re- 
solutely approach the great work of helping to create and 
establish a powerful and growing nation on the northern half 
of this North American Continent. Prudens futuri / 





Progress of the Italian Revolution, 


The popular uprising in Italy would seem to merit the title 
of revolution, in that it does not go backward. The arrest of 
Garibaldi by the Florentine government was made at too late 
a date to seriously disarrange the plans of the Party of Action. 
A recent Florence dispatch asserts that the entire Press of 
Italy, almost without exception, favour the seizure of Rome 
by the government. Before the arrest of Garibaldi the sug- 


all admit that the treaty has been already invalidated by the: 
march of events, and that the hour has come for decisive 
measures on the part of the Florentine authorities. That 
these measures will have to be speedy to be effective, our 
latest advices prove. From these we learn that Napoleon, 
after nearly & month of inexplicable delay since the arrest of 
Garibaldi, has at length determined on actively interfering in 
behalf of His Holiness. The official and Catholic Press of 
France will, of course, support him in this step, and unless 
the Italian government is bold enough to cut the Gordian 
knot, by an instant occupation of the Papal territory, we shall 
have another French occupation of Rome and the final and 
peaceable solution of the Roman Question will be indefinitely 
postponed. Will Victor Emmanuel and his advisers have 
the nerve to act for once independently of, and antagonistic te, 
French influence? In the mere matter of pbysical force, 
Napoleon is, of course, the more powerful; but will he, after 
80 long a delay, be able to exercise this power without creat- 
ing a still more determined and wide-spread opposition on 
the part of the Italian people, who have, during the past three 
weeks, lived rapidly, and may now be prepared for measures 
from which, prior to their leader’s arrest, they would have 
shrunk in dismay. We very much doubt whether Napoleon 
can now interfere in the Roman difficulty without involving 
France and Italy in war. The Italian government may not 
be prepared for such a step, but there is a power behind the 
throne which may not be denied. The Italian people see 
the liberation of Rome as an easily attainable object before 
them—a long coveted possession which they have but to put 
forth their hand to grasp! Will they pow withdraw and re- 
tire contentedly from the field in the very moment of victory 
at the bidding of the Frenchman? The situation grows hourly 
more absorbing in interest, and the fate of the Pope and his 
dominions must bé speedily settled. Victor Emmanuel has 
but to occupy the Eternal City and all complications will be 
atanend. Will he thus prove himself master of the situation, 
and simultaneously restore Rome and Garibaldi to Italy ? 





“ Provincial Rights” in the New Dominion, 


It is now very generally acknowledged, that one of the 
greatest difficulties the American statesman has to contend 
with is the delicate question of “State rights.” Although 
this fundamental principle contributed largely to the compli- 
cations out of which the late civil war arose, this question was 
by no means settled ,in the ultimate issue of that struggle, 
and moreover the will probably form the mainspring to the 
next United—or disunited—States’ war. It is exceedingly 
difficult to define exactly the limits of the respective 
State and Federal laws; or, in other words, to determine pre- 
cisely where the one power should stop and the other begin ; 
and in this is to be found one wf the chief weaknesses of the 
Confederate system of government. And already, we are 
sorry to say, this difficulty is being felt in our New Do- 
minion at the north of us. 

The Government organ at Ottawa recently treated this sub- 
ject at considerable length, and also in rather a serious tone. 
The article, in fact, speaks authoritatively enough to be from 
the pen of Sir John Macdonald himself. The writer opens 
thus: “ The result of the Nova Scotia elections has presented, 
at an earlier stage than most people would have deemed de- 
sirable, a question that will yet have to be fairly met in the 
future Government of the Dominion of Canada.” After rea- 
soning with the obdurate Nova Scotians at some length, the 
writer goes on to say,“ If Nova Scotia, or Ontario, or any 
other single Province, shall see fit, in its own good pleasure, 
to range itself in opposition to the general sentiment, as ex- 
pressed by the majority of the representatives of the people 
in the Canadian House of Commons, so be it; the cir- 
cumstance may be a matler for regret, but assur- 
edly it ought not to involve considerations of changes, 
either in the personnel, or the policy of Ministers, * * 
Sooner or later, in all the Provinces we must make up our 
minds that the Cabinet, or Privy Cabinet, of the General Govy- 
ernment shall be, and ought to be, constituted with a due re- 
gard to the public sentiment of the whole country, irrespec- 
tive of the accidental prevalence of one particular shade of 
political sentiment in any single Province. And when New- 
foundland and Prince Ed ward’s Island, and British Columbia, 
and the Northwest Territory, shall have been brought into 
the Union, we shall have very much less difficulty in under- 
standing this point.” 

It is clear that there cannot be two sovereignties. The 
phrase “Sovereign State,” is common hereabouts, but how 
the State can be “ Sovereign,” while the General Government 
holds the purse-strings and commancs the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and negotiates treaties without the consent 
or codperation of individual States, we cannot clearly see. 
Yet, as we have before sald, it is exceedingly difficult to deter- 
mine the limits to local self-government. 

We hope, however, that the provinces of the New Dominion 
will not raise the question at present, and before it requires a 
practical solution, a Central Government may be formed on a 
basis well understood to all Britons, but independent entirely 
of crudely devised written parchments. After a form of go- 
vernment is deliberately chosen by a people, the dnty of that 
people is plainly to support and maintain that government; 
for, after all, laws and governments are constituted among 
men for mutual defence and protection, and no form, however 
good, can be maintained against local prejudices and narrow 
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rality and breadth of vision the private soldier cannot become 
the officer, any more than the loca) politician can become the 
national statesman. Let not then the British American pro- 
vinces become the first victims of this local narrowness of 
vision. They ought to have, and we believe will, eventu- 
ally manifest better sense. What says old and conservative 
Nova Scotia ? 
CURRENT TOPICS. 

Although much has been done recently to relieve the press in 
France from the burdens which fifteen years of Imperialism had 
imposed, it cannot be said to epjoy more than a very limited 
amount of freedom. A recent case will illustrate our meaning. 
The Prefect of the Seine, the well known M. Haussmann, who has 
for many years been changing the face of Paris, seems now de- 
termined to make his lively capital the sweetest as well as the 
handsomest city in the world. With this object in view he has 
endeavoured to banish from its precincts all candle, soap and 
other factories in which stearine and other noisome substances 
are used as ingredients. The end in itself was praiceworthy, and 
had the Prefect resorted to legal measures, offered to compro. 
mise the matter with the manutacturers, or indicted them for 
committing nuisances, his crusade against foul smells might have 
entitled him to public gratitude. But he could devise no better 
plan for the banishment of soapboilers and candlemakers, than 
to lay enormous duties upon the raw materials required for their 
work at the octroi barriers, and thus place them in the alterna- 
tive either of starving with their workmen within those barriers, 
or of removing themselves and their offensive industry beyond 
them. The cause of these poor people the distinguished M. 
Michel Chevalier took up with bis wonted spirit, and stated 
their case in a letter which was made the subject of editorial 
allusion by several of the leading Paris journals. As a punish- 
ment for these allusions the Débats has been made to publish 
three columns, and the Presse an entire page, of official com- 
muniqués, although, ao far as the latter journal is concerned, 
these communications “reply to arguments which are not its 
own, and of which its readers have no knowledge.” This is, 
doubtless, a novel mode of persecution, and a most gratuitous 
one, The Imperial government has no lack of paidrgans, 
staunch and headlong partisans, propagated by extensive pa- 
tronage. By what superfluous abuse of power, then, should its 
opponents be made to do duty as its advocates? Why 
should they be compelled to fill their columns with what must 
seem to them mere twaddle, or sophism? Why should their 
readers be robbed of so large a part of the space to which they 
have a right to look for information conformable to their own 
views? To silence public opinion by the direct and absolute 
proscription of its organs, would even in France be a desperate, 
yet intelligible, undertaking ; but merely to tamper with it, to 
tease and aggravate it, implies a strange mixture of malice and 
pettishness, which we feel loth to impute either to the Em- 
peror, or to the more enlightened among his ad- 
visers, and which it seems more natural to lay to 
the charge of officious subalterns. So long, however, 
as it coiftinues to be shown, Napoleon’s proposed ‘reforms in the 
government of the press, will prove, like so many of his other 
promises, made to “ the ear” only to be “ broken to the hope.” 





At the outset of the Abyssinian expedition, it will be interest- 
ing to review, briefly, the state of facts which have caused it to 
be set on foot. England had had some dealings with the rulers 
of Abyssinia prior to 1848, but it was not until then that a Bri 
tish Consulate was first established at Massowah. Mr. Plowden 
was the gentleman selected,for the post, and succeeded in con- 
cluding a treaty of friendship and peace with the potentate of 
the hour, Ras Ali. Of course it followed that the next person 
who succeeded to the royal authority, disavowed this compact, 
aod when the present King came to the throne, he, too 
quietly ignored the existing engagement. It was principally 
through Mr. Plowden’s advice that the Consulate was appointed, 
bat scarcely was the office gazetted before Mr. Plowden himself 
was compelled to report to the government the uselessness of his 
commiesion, and the insurmountable obstacles he saw to the es- 
tablishment of commercial relations with a nation of plunderers 
and freebooters. This was unpromising, and in the aucumn of 
1853 Lord Clarendon wrote to Mr. Plowden to express the dis- 
appointment of the government at the result of his experiment. 
By and by Mr. Plowden was killed, the man who is the cause of 
our present troubles, at that time holding the precarious position 
of King. The means by which Theodore contrived to gain pos- 
session of the chief authority, we cannot now stop to detail, but 
it is important to have it borne in mind that he had always de- 
clared himself strongly opposed to the British Consulate. Mr. 
Plowden, however, was his friend, and he gave proof of his 
friendship by slaughtering 1,500 natives in revenge for his death. 
But when Mr. Cameron was sent to take his place, although he 
presented the King with an instrument for diverting the mono- 
tony of Abyssinian Court life in the shape of a barrel-organ—at 
once a cheap and useful souvenir—the dislike of Theodore to the 
scheme of bringing the two nations into close affinity became 
evident. He first ordered Mr. Cameron to Mussowah and then 
sought by every means to discourage him in his mission, Mr. 
Cameron went on his own responsibility into the interior, and, 
against the express instructions of his government, interfered ac- 
tively in the domestic quarrels of the country, and tried to re- 
eoncile contending chiefs. For this he was censured by a dis- 
patch from the Foreign Office. He delayed forwarding a letter 
to the Queen from Theodore, and, according to the King’s state- 
ment, abused and denounced him as a murderer, and went and 
stayed with his enemies the Turks, In fact, he interposed in dan- 
gerous broils, and provoked the alarm and jealousy of the King. 
‘Then, contrary to the advice of all competent persons, Mr, 


Rassam was sent as intercessor, the King detained every 
one who went to him, and-in this state matters remain, 
We certainly have no intention of espousing the cause of King 
Theodore, but it is plain from what we have stated that the fault 
of this deplorable contention does not rest exclusively with him. 
In narrating the facts we have not noticed the case of the de- 
tained missionaries, as official action now must be based on the 
official action of her Mejesty’s representatives in the past. Per- 
haps it will be fouad, before we have done with the business, 
that even the good will of marauding savages may be too dearly 
bought, * 





Great Britain, as a trader on a gigantic scale, is well illus- 
trated by the official Trade Returns just published, and which 
are completed to the end of last June. From these Returns we 
learn that during the first half of the present year, Great Britain 
exported goods to the value of £88,000,000 sterling. Just one 
quarter of the whole busi was tr ted with English 
colonies, and all but one-half that amount is due to India. As- 
signing, then, £22,000,000 to the colonial trade, we have £66,- 
000,000 representing the trade with foreign nations. In round 
numbers we may again distribute this total between the four 
quarters of the globe, by giving £35,000,000 to Europe, £5,000,- 
000,to Asia, £5,000,000 to Africa, and £20,000,000 to America, 
On the latter continent—British colonies again excepted—the 
trade is pretty equally divided between North and South—that 
is, the several States of South America take between them Brit- 
ish goods to about the same value as the United States alone. 
Of the colonies, the Provinces of British America consume 
about £2,000,000 worth of British goods, and the West Indies, 
£3,000 000. Perhaps the most assuriog feature in these returns 
is the magnitude of the area over which the transactions extend. 
Forty-eight States and twenty-two colonies deal more or less 
with the British Isles. This division of risk, or multiplication of 
opportunities, tends incredibly to the safety of British trade. 
When one door shuts, another opens, says the proverb, and the 
Mother Country has seventy doors to rely upon. The whole 
world cannot be in difficulties at once, and some customers are 
sure to make up for the backwardness of others. 








Orama. 


Douglas Jerold’s well-known comedy of the ‘‘ Rent Day’’ was 
presented at Wallack’s theatre on Monday evening, with the fol- 
lowing cast: Martin Heywood, Mr. J. W. Wallack; Old Crumbs 
Mr. Jobn Gilbert; Silver Jack, Mr. W. R. Floyd; Hyssop, Mr, 
Mark Smith; Bullfrog, Mr. A. W. Young; Toby Heywood, Mr. B. 
T. Ringgold ; Robert Grantley, Mr. C. H. Rockwell ; Rachel Hey- 
wood, Mrs. Clara Jennings; Polly Briggs, Miss Mary Gannon. The 
result of so judicious a distribution of ihe parts was a performance 
of rare excellence, and one which could not be equalled by any 
stock company in America. This admitted, we are free to con- 
fess that we do not consider ‘“‘ The Rent Day” worth the expen- 
diture of time and money which have been lavished upon it. 
Although comprising several effective stage pictures, the subject 
matter of the comedy is foreign to the sympathies of an Ameri- 
can audience, and, even in the Mother Country, we are glad to 
know that it represents a phase of social injustice which has now 
passed away. As the persecuted farmer, Mr. Wallack was pathe- 
tic and natural, giving proper prominence to the gloomy shading 
of the character without trenching upon that theatrical terrain 
défendu—bathos. This excellent actor appears to have lost none 
of his accustomed power over his audience, but to command the 
same wrapt attention and to elicit the same involuntary bursts of 
applause as of yore. As the two improbable villains, Messrs. 
Floyd and Smith were inimitable. We regret that profes- 
sional engagements elsewhere makes the sojourn of the 
former gentleman among us_ necessarily a brief one. 
New York can ill afford to lose the services of e0 capable a come- 
dian. Mr. Young’s Bullfrog,as usual, contributed the essential 
humonr of the piece. The “auctioneer and appraiser” could not 
find a more fitting representative than in the person of one of the 
best low comedians on the stage: Mrs. Jennings’ Rachel was a 
personation to which it would be difficult to take exception. 
Beautiful in person, impressive in manner, and charmingly natu- 
ral, she at once excited and retained to the end the sympathies 
of the large audience in her favour. The “ Rent Day’’ was follow- 
ed by the “Capital petite comedy” [vide bills], “Forty and 
Fifty,” against which, althongh amusing enough, and excellently 
acted by Messrs. Gilbert and Rockwell and Mrs. Sefton, we must 
enter our earnest protest. There are certainly subjects enough 
for farce writing without seeking them in the domain of Illicit 
sexual intercourse. It is bad enough to have all the crimes 
of the Decalogue combined in a Braddon sensation novel. Let 
our farces and “ petite comedies,” be as humorous as the talent 
of the writer can make them, but let the humour at least be inno- 
cent in kind. As Wallack’s is one of,the last refuges of the 
legitimate drama in these degenerate days, we are the more zea- 
lous that its répertoire should not be defiled, and trust that the 
good taste of the management will banish from the stage all such 
Parisian productions as ‘* Forty and Fifty.” On Wednesday eve- 
ning, at the same establishment, Mr. A. W, Young’s version of 
Victorien Sardou’s “ Nos Bons Villageois,” [‘* A Dangerous 
Game,’’} first produced last season, was revived. Mr. J. W. Wal- 
lack resumed his original part of the Mayor of the village, and 
Mr. Gilbert that of M. Morrison, the retired Parisian. Mr. Young 
also repeated his personation of Floupin, the ambitious apothe. 
cary. Mr Polk acted the part of Henri, the young lover, with 
great animation, making a very favourable impression. Miss 
Kate Ranoe made her first appearance out of burlesque, as Gene- 
vieve. Her scene with the Baron in the last act—the only one re- 
quiring the possession of any extraordinary ability—was excel- 
lently done. Miss Ranoe can, however, with advantage, still more 
completely divest herself of the idea that she is acting in burleeque 
Something of the young lady demureness was wanting in her per- 
sonation. Mrs. Jennings’ portraiture of the imprudent but in- 
nocent wife, was a careful and impressive performance. Of the 





personations of Messrs. Wallack, Gilbert and Young, we have 


nothing to add to our remarks of last season. The latter gentle- 
man is evidently out of his element as the French village apothe- 
cary. How much short of the standard he comes, can only be un 

derstood by those who had the good fortune to see M. Chol at 
the French Theatre essay the same part. In his hands, it was the 
character of the piece. Although comprising several effective 
situations, we do not consider “A Dangerous Game” a success- 
fulcomedy. The original French piece was one of the least po- 
pular of M. Sardou’s works in Paris, and, if not appreciated there, 
it certainly will not be here. It has been, as on its production 
last season, magnificently mounted—the first scene, with its trout- 
brook of real running water in the first act, especially receiving 
the hearty applause of the audience. Un Monday evening “ Still 
Waters Run Deep” will be revived at this theatre, when Mr. E. L. 
Davenport [who has been added to the company] will make his 
rentree, The occasion will be one of unusual interest to all admi- 
rers of high-toned English comedy. 

Mme. Ristori’s last appearance will be at a matinée to-day, 
when “ Marie Antoinette” will be given. The audience will 
doubtless be a large one. The first performance of the season by 
the French dramatic company will occur on Tuesday evening 
next, when the “Roman d’ua Jeune Homme Pauvre’’ will be 
presented with Mile. Deborah as Marguerette, and M. La Roche 
as Maxime. The comedy nights will be Tuesdays and Saturdays. 
On Monday next the famous ‘Black Crook,’’ which ever and 
anon absorbs within its magic circle some fresh European at- 
traction, will take a new departure by the addition of “La 
Garde Imperiale,” numbering some 150 children, in the uni- 
forms of the various corps of the French army, made by MM. 
Benon and Cie, of Paris. On the same evening M. Van Hamme 
and Mile. Louise Billon, from the principal European theatres 
will also make their first appearance. At the New York theatre 
Mile. Zoe will make her last appearance to-day, and will be suc- 
ceeded on Monday by Miss Fanny B. Price, her first appearance 
in this city. At the Bowery theatre Mr. Murdoch has been con- 
firming the favourable impression already made, as Sweeny Todd, 
in “ A String of Pearls.” The present is the last week of his en- 
gagement, At the Broadway theatre Mrs. Julia Dean has appear- 
ed as the “ Woman in White’’ and as Mile. de Belle Isle in “‘ The 
Duke’s Wager,” which latter part she will repeat to-day. Mr. 
Rose has appeared as ‘* Mrs. Brown,”’ but has not made a suc- 
cess, That good lady’s ‘*maunderings”’ do not seem to particu- 
larly interest the American audiences which have thus far at- 
tended her seances, New York has at present such an embarass de 
richesses in the way of entertainments, that a new aspirant for 
public patronage must be more than usually deserving to secure 
it. As Deborah, Mile. Janauechek has made a very pleasing im- 
pression, being admitted, on all sides, to be the best representa- 
tive of the character who has yet appeared on the American 
boards. At the Olympic theatre Mr. Jefferson concludes bis en- 
gegement to-day. On Monday ‘“‘ A Midsummer’s Night’s Dream” 
will be presented. The scenery will be entirely new and will in- 
clude a panorama by the renowned Telbin, of London. The cast 
includes Mr. G. L. Fox as Bottom ; Miss Fanny Stockton, late of 
the opera, as Oberon ; Master Willie Young as Puck, and Messrs, 
Davidge, Chas. Fox, Marlowe, J. J. Wallace, Miss Hawthorne, 
Miss Cornelia Jefferson [sister of the comedian] and other artists 


PAusic. 


The ‘“‘Grande Duchesse”’ is still the reigning star of fashiona- 
ble musical circles. The arias and chorusses of this-charming 
opera grow daily in popular favour, and are rapidly becoming 
public property, having already gained the immortality of univer- 
sal musical expression. On Thursday evening Mile. Tostée, who 
was recently seriously indisposed and had been compelled to re- 
sign her part to Mile. Armand, again attempted to sing the music 
of her role, but had hardly advanced beyond the first bars of 
« J’aime les Militaires” when faintness overpowered her andehe 
swooned away. The opera, however, was not postponed, although 
Mlle. Armand was also indisposed, Mlle. de Felcourt [cast as 
Wanda}, kindly consenting to undertake the part, literally “‘ata 
moment’s notice.”” She succeeded in her difficult task to more 
than general satisfaction, and the ‘‘ Grand Duchesse” was brought 
toatriumphant conclusion. Hereafter the opera nights will be 
Mondays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. Mr. Harri- 
son’s concert onThursday was signalized by the débiitof Mme Eliza 
Lumley, niece of the celebrated London impressario, who sang 
the grand aria from the ‘‘ Favorita,” end the Arsace aria from 
“Semiramide.” She met with the most decided and deserved 
succcss. Her voice is a contralto, powerful, yet fine in quality, 
which bears marks of the highest culture. Her intonation is de- 
cided and pure, and her execution wonderfully facile. M. de 
Meyer was all bimself, and raised the large audience to a pitch of 
enthusiasm bordering on frenzy. The feature of the Italian 
Opera this week has been the production, for the first time in 
this country, of Cagnoni’s new buffo opera, “ Don Bucefalo,” but 
as it was given for the first time last evening, we shall have to 
omit notice of it until next week. To-dsy the “ Huguenots” 
will be sung ata matinee, giving those an opportunity of hear- 
ing it who have not been able to attend the evening performances, 
The Italian opera season is now fairly commenced, and Manager 
Maretzek richly deserves the success which we have no doubt 
will attend him. 


Facts and Fancies. 


Mr. L. M. Clark, Chief of the Printing Bureau at Washing- 
ton, points out numerous differences between tke original 
7-30 notes and those with the duplicate numbers, discovered 
last week. If any one knows the +xact difference between 
the two issues, we imagine it is the chief clerk aforesaid. 
Europe is at peace, yet her armies number 2,800,000 men, and 
in time of war the effective would be 5,000,000. They cost 
nearly 80 millions a year.—— The population has in- 
creased in all France 7°6 per cent., and in Paris 76-7 per cent. 
during the past 25 years. —— We have the gratifying intelligence 
from New Orleans that the yellow fever is declining, and the 
best evidence ot the fact comes in the shape of a request to 
stop making collections of money in aid of the victims, —-__ 
The jreceipts of the Universal Exhibition, from the ist of 
April to the 10th of September, are estimated at seven millions 
and a half of francs, —-——-Mr., Sothern will shortly produce 
in the provincial towns of Fngland a new play by Mr. Fal- 
coner, entitled “A Wife Well Won.”————Advices from 
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Mr. bas written an operatic ue 
Strand Theatre, under the title of “ William Tell with a Ven- 
geance.”. Paris was perhaps never so full as at the 
present moment. The Grand Hotel fa mens then Sel, and oll 
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of the Exhibition. 
the publication of a work of immense interest, the “ 
of Talleyrand.” On May 17th,\the arch diplomatist will have 
been dead thirty years, and the prohibition which he laid 
upon the publication of bis papers will then expire ——_—— 
Only one newspaper critic, who writes in the chief of the 
Scotch daily papers, has ventured to fall foul of “Caste.”——— 
sare going on briskly at the British Embassy, Paris, 
and every effort is made to get it into trim for Lord Lyone, 
the newly-ap ted Ambassador, whose arrival in Paris is ex- 
pected to take place at the end of October.————Con- 
s being in fashion, the Celts have resolved on follow- 
pg the mode. An International Celtic Congress was 
held at Saint-Brieuc, in France, on the 13th of October. 
A curious illustration of the social revolution which has taken 
place in the Southern States is afforded in the address of a 
negro candidate in Georgia, who promises that if elected he 
will do all that he can to “ameliorate the condition of the 
whites.” —It is contemplated, on the completion of a 
new railroad from London to Liverpool, to run express trains 
which will surpass anything yet realized in railway travelling 
in apy country. The whole distance between these stations 
—over 200 miles—will b: run without a single stoppage, and 
the time occupied will be two and a half hours, the speed be- 
ing at the extraordinary rate of 81 miles an hour. 
“ King Jobn” is announced at Drury Lane for the 7th of Oc- 
tober, and “Macbeth” for the 21st. Mr. Bayle Bernard’s 
version of Lord Byron’s “ Marino Faliero” will be produced 
on the 2nd of November ; its title will be “ The Doge of Ven- 
ice.”——_-—_The pinnacle or cope-stone of the Wallace mon- 
ument has been placed on that structure, near Stirling. 
A correspondent at Vr mew writing on Saturday, says: 
The bank bas had a bad time of it the last few days. Amongst 
the winners is a Maltese who purveyed for the British 
during the Crimean war with great success. In his first day’s 
play he carried off £12,000.——-——The total receipts from 
the theatres, danciog-rooms, concerts, and other places of 
public amusement in Paris in the month of August amounted 
to 2,246 806f., being a decrease of 43,590f. on the previous 
month. During the five months that the Exhibition has 
been opened the returns for the theatres alone have exceeded 
those of the corresponding period of last year by 2,521,239f. 
On the 25th ult. a deputation of English volunteers 
waited upon the King of the Belgians, by appointment, and 
presented him with his portrait, painted by Captain Mercier. 
The Kiog warmly thanked the deputation, and invited them 
to dinner in the evening. —The rumour that a Scotch 
lady has bequeathed £40 000 to Ricciotti Garibaldi 1s a canard. 
— The Journal de Frankfort states that Prince Paul de 
Ja Tour et Taxis, who lately married Mdlle. Kreuser, an ac- 
tress, accepted an engagement at the C logne Theatre, at 
which she is performing. A petition has been addressed 
to the Emperor Napoleon praying that the season of the Ex- 
hibition may be prolonged. It will be remembered itZis an- 
nounced to close on the 3ist of October. The promised 
sequel to “ Ecce Homo,” whose authorship excited so much 
controversy, will appear in November or December, and will 
be published by Messrs. Macmillan. Mr. Browning 
will secon give to the world a new poem, on which he has 
been engaged for years. Its interest hinges on a murder, its 
length is about fifteen thousand lines, and discussions are in- 
cidentally introduced on a host of the most interesting and 
puzzling social problems of the day ————The French post- 
office newspaper informs us that out of 500 letters distributed 
each day at the poste restante office, 400 are love letters, 50 
about business, 30 are replies to advertisements, 16 containing 
lies and calumnies, 2 about politics, 2 about benevolent acts, 
and 1 about friendship. Query? Are the letters all read by 
the department ? —At Pillav, in Prussia, lives a woman 
who bas for some years consecrated her life to the dangerous 
task of rescuing persons from shipwreck and drowning. This 
Prussian Grace Darling, who bas saved more than 800 
souls, is held in the highest veneration by all classes of the 
people among whom she lives.—-——-About a hun/ired per- 
sons of both sexes and all ages were returning joyously from 
a fair at the village of Kostrowna, in Russia, when they en- 
tered a ferry-boat to cross the vee, When nearing the op- 
ite shore, the ferryman demanded payment of the fares, 
he crowd of passengers was in consequence thrown into a 
state of motion, and the boat capsized. 63 persons were 
drowned, A feature of the Parisian fruit market is the 
abundance of strawberries, or rather their long duration. A 
very fragrant, nice kind of strawberry, which is said to be 
simply the wild strawberry of the woods and mountains do- 
mesticated and improved, is now selling in every fruit-shop, 
and is on the carte of all the restaurants. A new illus- 
trated paper, called Zhe World We Live In ; or, The Tribunal 
of Nations, is das forthcoming in London. 
The cabmen of Rome bave struck against a series of new 
regulations for the conduct of the cab service in that city. 
few days ago the manager of the Zoologicai Gar- 
den at Liege observed signs of diseuse in two beautiful Indian 
stage, and from the signs was led to think that they were at- 
tacked with the cattle} lague. The veterinary surgeon order- 
ed one of them to be killed, and an examination proved that 
the suspicion was well founded. —It is said that nearly 
2,000 people ure employed by Mr. Bass in his pale ale brew- 
ery. The firm pays the revenue of England £500 a dsy.— 
Great discontent prevails among the workmen of Paris on ac- 
count of the dearness of bread———. has taken on, 
from a celebrated firm of engineers, a young gentleman, an 















































artist of great promise, who suggested the “ Disraeli in Egypt,” | from 





and one or two later cartoons. Her Majesty the Queen 
has graciously commanded that a copy of a line engraving 
from a portrait of Mr. Peabody, just executed by Mr. Henry 
Lemon, shall be transmitted to Windsor for the Royal library. 
————ABixty million lbs. of tea have been shipped from 
China this season. —A plague not confined to Abyssinia 
—The Guinea-worm.————The waiters of London have 





adie, Works of Art, to be held in Leeds in 1868, have been 


started a newspaper, called the City Wailers’ Provident So- 
ciety'’s Journal. There are eight thousand waiters in the fra- 

Among the registered in England in 
the year 1865 there were 21 men and 68 women above a hun- 








papers 
the for the Diffusion of Useful Know that the 
child ives its unchap le “* bent” of character before iis 
fifth year. —The United States soldiers who ao 
ed in the Fenian demonstration at Buffalo, have had their 
sentence commuted from imprisonment to a small fine. It is 
to be hoped that the Fenians will appreciate this last bid for 
their votes by Mr. Johnson. A “ Clerks’ Dining Com- 
pany ” (Limited), with a proposed capital of £20,000, in 20,000 
shares of £1 each is proposed in London. The paid-up capi- 
tal is to be £5,000, or 5s. per share. The Ly mang 
that a good dinner shall be supplied for one shil agg 
The tive Committee of the National Exh — of 
onour- 
ed by notification that the Emperor of the French and the 
King of Holland will it their names to be added to the 
list of patrons. e belief, entertained by some natural- 
ists, that living specimens of the gigantic Epiornis exist in 
has been disproved, according to M. Grandidier, 
who lately communicated a paper on the subject to the 
Academy of Sciences. —In a paper recently laid before 
the Academy of Sciences, by M. Chacornac. the author states 
that his observations on the lunar eclipse of the 13th of Sep- 
tember last, made with the view of discovering whether the 
spectrum contained telluric absorption bands, have given 
negative results. 
oe eee 


Lorp Monck AND HIs Critics.—Some of our Canadian 
contemporaries would appear to be very much exercised in 
reference to what most people would term the good sense of 
the present Governor-Genera]. We think they might at least 
wait until His Excellency gets fairly setiled in his new resi- 
dence before grumbling ; and furthermore quite agree with the 
following remarks which we clip from a Canada exchange 
paper :— 

“The Duke of Buckingham, when ‘visiting Canada as the 
Marquis of Chaudos, expressed an opinion that no one who 
— to the rank of an Imperial Minister, who bad the Jarger 
field of ambition opened to him at home, would accept the 
third rate position of a Governor-General here, where he 
would find himself without patronage enough to name a tide- 
waiter, and exposed to the caprices and censures of an unruly 
press, If we affirm the doctrine that the official salary is to 
be dispensed in elegant hospitalities, sha)l we pause at the 
Governor-General, or shall we apply the principle to all offi- 
cials, down to the rank of heads of departmente. The Prince 
of Wales complains that he cannot pull through on one hun- 
dred thousand a year; but he is surrounded by highly-paid 
officers attached to his Court, in the selection and appoint- 
ment of whom he had scarcely a voice. A Governor-General 
with a numerous family and moderate private fortune, may 
feel disposed to save what he can, knowing that his tenure of 
office must be brief. Shall we call his prudence parsimony ? 
Matrimony is in some cases a misfortune—sball we ask the 
Colonial Office to send us bachelors, and especially avuid ap- 
pointing total abstainers, remembering the thirsty region of Ot- 
tawa? If we turn to the neighbouring republic for guidance, 
we are taught that Presidents have lived on $5,000 a year, ano 
saved their $25,000; hence we have little reason to cry out.” 














Tue Late Cartan Sprexe.—Her Majesty has been gra- 
ciously pleased to make a signal recognition of the services of 
the late lamented Captain Speke. The a is an ex- 
tract from the Royal license: ‘* Victoria R.—Whereas we, 
taking into our Royal consideration the services of the late 
John Hanning Speke, Esq., captain in our Indian Military 
Forces, in connection with the discovery of the source of the 
Nile, and who was by a deplorable accident suddenly de- 

rived of his life betore he Lad received any mark of our 

yal favour; and being desirous of preserving in his family 
the remembrance of these services by the grant of certain 
honourable armorial distinctions to his family arms; know 
ye that we, of our princely grace and special favour, have 
given ard granted, and by these presents do give and grant 
unto William Speke, of Jordans, in the parish of Asbill, in 
the county of Somerset, Esq., the father of the suid Jobn 
Hanning Speke, our Royal license and authority that he and 
his descendants may bear to his and their armorial eusigns 
the honourable augmentation following, that is to say, ona 
chief, a representation of flowing water, superinscribed with 
the word Nile; and for a crest of honourable augmentation, 
a Crocodile; also the supporters following, that is to say, 
on the dexter side a Crocodile, and on the sinister side a Hip- 
popotamus, provided the same be first duly exemplified ac- 
cording to the law of arms, and recorded in our college of 
arms, &c. Given at our Court of St. James’s, the 26th day of 
July, 1867, in the 31st year of our reign. By her Majesty’s 
command. GaTHORNE Harpy.”—Zzeler Gazette. 





American CLarmms AGArnst GREAT BRITAIN.—The speci- 
fication of Secretary Seward’s claim against Great Britain, on 
account of the Alabama and other Confederate cruisers, is ex- 
ceedingly lung and minute. The Alabama, according to this 
* Jittle bill ” inflicted damage to the amount of $3,790,000 on 
American commerce; the Shenandoah, $4 112,000; the Flor- 
ida, $1,985 000; and the Georgia, $328,000. Many of the 
claims carry absurdity on their very face—such as charging 
first for 8 destroyed by the owners, and then for the in- 
surance by the underwriters; and some must be grossly over- 
charged, such as a whaling vessel’s elaim for $218,121. The 
whole amount is, it will be seen, $10 205,000, or about £2,000,- 
000 sterling; and it is well to know the utmost extent of 
these, in great part imaginary damages. 


A New Remepy For FENIAN AMERICANISM.—In reply to 
an article in the Standard, which recommends English emi- 
— to give preference to Australia rather than to the 

nited States, the Anglo-American Times advances an argu- 
ment in favour of the latter emigration field that is not less 
impudent than novel. The advocate of the United States, 
being unable to depreciate the advantages which are offered 
to emigrants in the Australian colonies, suddenly discovers 
that “there is one aspect of this question that is overlooked 
by those who vainly erdeavour to turn the tide of emigration 
the United States.” The Anglo-American considers 
that inasmuch as the bulk of the emigration that has flowed 
during the lass fifteen ur twenty years from the shores of the 
Unit dom into the States of America has consisted of 
disaffected ib, and inasmuch as our home troubles have 
lately arisen principally from the treasonous sympathy of 





British subjects with those who, having been Britiah subjects, 
have become naturalized Americans, patriotic emigrants 


should sacrifice their own interests for the sake of averting 

to the mother-country that cannot be met or over 
come in any other way. We are to conciliate the American 
Government by sending to them our English and Scotch sur- 
plus, who thio = do far better for themselves in the 
British colonies. This organ, which speaks of the American 
Republic as the “ greatest of nations,” argues that “ by encou- 
raging the exodus and half-driving of the Celtic population 
from Iceland to America, more than by any other means, a 
feeling akin to enmity has been generated over the” [Ameri- 
cap] “ continent ;” and seems to draw the conclusion tbat our 
emigration commissioners, who have the control of the trans- 
mission of emigrants to America, should be advised to an- 
nounce that “no Irish need apply.” 





Obituary. 


At Devonport, Frederick Wiliam Innes» R.N.—At Aberdeen, 
David inn Grant, Lieuteaant 50th[Queen’s Own] Regiment. —On 
board H.M.8. Ezcellent, John Little, R.A.,M.B., surgeon, R N.— 
At Cheltenham, Richard Handcock, Lieut.-Coi., late 46th Regt.— 
At the Murree Hills, Alexander Walker, Captain 38th Regt.—At 
Leeds, William Price, F.R.C.8.E., formerly of the Koyal Navy. 

* 


Arup. 


Two privates of the 9th Lancers in the Dublin garrison having 
ne recertly about religion, one being a Protestant and 
efother a Roman Catholic, White, the Protestant, made a stab 
with bis sword at Collier, the Roman Catholic, who parried the 
thrust with his hand. White, however, disengaged the sword, 
and struck Collier sgain on the head, inflicting a wound from 
which it is doubtful whether he can recover.——A number of 
useful field experiments have been made at Aldershott for the 
purpose of testing the time and cost of the New Zealand mode 
of cooking, adopted by the regiments recently returned from 
New Zealand, as compared with the camp system taught at Al- 
dershott. The camp system was proved to be the most econo- 
mical of fuel, and to insure more perfect cooking, and the dif- 
ference in time was but a few minutes in favour of the New 
Zealand method.——The appoin ment of Lieytenant-General Sir 
Robert Napier to the command of the Abyssinian expedition bas 
proved equally popular with the service and the public. During 
forty years of most active and varied experience, Sir Robert bas 
again and again distinguished bimself for most soldierly quali- 
ties, and he has won his way to his present rank as Commander- 
in-Chief of the Bombay Army by rare devotion to his profession, 
and with singular rapidity of advancement. It is satisfactory to 
know that the command in this case will be absolute, and that 
reinforcements to any extent which may become in General Na- 
pier’s opinion necessary, will be as much at his call as the origi- 
val army he is to take into Africa.——By the death of Lieut.- 
Geoeral Ward, Royal Engineers, Colonel Sir F. Chapman, 
K.C.B., Governor of Bermuda, obtains the rank of Major- 
Genera].—In consequence of the late riots at Limerick, the 
74th Highlanders have been removed from that garrison to Dub- 
lin.——-Cholera and fever have been making sad bavoc amongst 
the troops at Malta. The 1st Battalion 8th, the King’s Regi- 
ment, suffered so severely from fever that their encampment on 
the glacis of Fort Manoel was deemed necessary. The change, 
we hear, has proved most beneficial, very few deaths having oc- 
curred since. The 14th Regiment. new comers in the island, 
were attacked with cholera soon after landing, and altbough at 
once moved out of barracks, and placed under canvas at St. 
George's Bay, the disease still gained ground; another change 
bas therefore been made, and six companies have been moved, 
in her Majesty's ships Hearty and Bulldog, to the heights of 
Fort Chambray, in the island of Gozo, where, let us hope, their 
health will soon mend ——Lieutenant-Colonel Handcock, for- 
merly of the 46th Regiment, whose death is announced at the 
advanced age of 80 years, entered the Army in 1805, and ac- 
panied the expedition to Hanover in that year. He attained 
the rank of lieutenant in 1806, in which year be joined the Aimy 
in Sicily, and was employed with its various operations until 
1810; went with the expedition to Naples, and was present at 
the capture of Ischia and Procida, and returned to Sicily, and 
was employed sgainst the French Army in 1811: He served in 
Spain during 1812 and 1813, including the battle of Castella, 
siege of Tarragona, and affair of Villafranca. He served also 
the campaign of 1815, and was severely wounded at Waterloo. 
A parliamentary return has been issued, giving the follow- 
ing as the amount of pay and allowances in thecivil departments 
of the army at home and in the colonies :—Commiseariat depart- 
ment, £145 340; medical department, £100,679 ; rurveyor’s de- 
partment, £51,935; veterinary staff, £3090; barrack depart- 
ment, £53 843 ; chaplain’s department, £42,024 ; military store 
department, £204,709 ; royal ergineer department, £90,487 ; ad- 
ministration of martial law, £25,580; educational department 
(inspection only), £4,170. 











War Orricz.—Lieut H E P Thomas to be Instructor of Muske- 
try in 15th Foot, vice Lieut C K Farquharson, who has joined the 
depét. Capt C E L Bluett, from the 32nd Foot, to be Capt in the 
22nd Foot, vice Foll, who ex; Ensign R Joues to be Lieut, by 
pur, vice HO Magra, who ret ; uF Wyley to be Ensign, by pur, 
vice Jones. Lieut R Nagle to be Capt, by pur, in 30th Foot, vice 
JC ey who ret; Ensign T R Burns to be Lieut, by pur, vice 
Nagle; N Leader to be Ensign, by pur, vice Burns. LG 
Mundy, gent, to be Ensign, by par, in 78th Foot, vice Roberts, 

ro. HJ Grasett, gent, to be Ensign, by pur, in 100th Foot, vice 

elman, trans to 85th Foot. Ensign P M Lawe to be Lieut, by 
ur, in 2nd Weet India, vice R E D Ness, pro, by pur, in 4th West 
ndia Regiment; J P Stone, gent, to be Ensign, by pur, vice 
Lawe. Lieut R E D Ness, from the 20d West india, to be Capt, 
by pur, in 4th West India, vice Brev Maj Barnard, pro. 





Navy. 


The Lords of the Admiralty have decided upon building 
at Pembroke another ironclad ship of similar dimensions 
and tonnage to those of the two ships lately contracted for by 
Messrs. Napier. She is to be driven by twin-screws, and is to 
have a nominal power of 800 horses.——Commodore G. T. P. 
Hornby has been appointed extra aide-de-camp to the Queen, 
vice Sotheby, promoted to be retired admiral ——The Warrwr, 
82 guns, armoured iron screw frigate, 1,250-horse power, Capt. 
H. Boys, has sailed from Spithead for the coast of Ireland. 


APPoINTMENTS.—Captains: R D White to Mersey ; J Corbett 
to Britannia ; the Hon W C Talbot to Royal Alfred. Comman- 
ders: LH Versturme to Rosario; C G Lindsay to Helicon; J A 
Poland to Plover. Staff-Commanders: K Sturgess and W P Har- 
ris to Octavia. Lieutenants: T°H Royse to Lord Warden; H 8 
Sandys to Rattlesnake; G@ Morice to Revenge ; H Fox to Duncan ; 
J L Wilson to Urgent ; C D Broughton and H Packe to Seringapa- 
tam; C 8 Broome to Duke of Wellington ; F G Shaw, Jobn D’A Ir- 
vine, W i Childers, and A AS Watts to Octavia! Navigatiug- 
Lieutenants: W R Martin to Hydra; D J May to Octavia; J 
Dixon to the Cumberland; R M Curry to Wellesley ; J B Doyle to 





Waterwitch ; R Gilpin to Octavia; J Jones to Indus ; T Robertson 
to Asia 
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New Publications. 


When Horace Walpole first published; his work on the 
Royal and Noble Authors of England, the majority of his 
readers must have been somewhat astonished at the abun- 
dance of the material which it contained. With such a mo- 
narch as then sat upon the throne, (it was the second or third 
George, wé believe, who hated “boets and bainters,”) and 
such a nobility as surrounded hin—they might well be igno- 
rant that Henry the Eighth had taken up the literary cudgels 
in behalf of the Pope against Martin Luther; that Queen Eli- 
zabeth wrote verses on the window of her prison ; even, that 
the incomparable Sydney was a great name among the early 
English poets. We are wiser now than in the days of Wali- 
pole, who, after all, was only an amateur-antiquarian, since the 
most ignorant among us know something about royal authors 
and authorship. Whether the majority of living kings would 
be likely to subscribe to the words which Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton puts into the mouth of Richeliea—“ the pen is mightier 
than the sword,” may be doubted; but it must be granted, 
nevertheless, that many of those exalted personages have been 
willing to lay down the sword and take up the pen. The 
erewhile King of Bavaria,—Louis, we believe, the royal lover 
of the late Lola Montes—was a poet, or tried to be, as hard as 
he could; another German king, whose exact locality on the 
shifting map of Europe, we have forgotten, has translated, and 
well too, the whole, or a greater part, of Dante; that Napo- 
leon the Third has long been engaged upon the Life of Cesar, 
of which he has published two volumes, is known throughout 
all civilized nations ; as is, by this time, the fact that her Ma- 
jesty, Queen Victoria, of England, has undertaken to give to 
the world a memoir of her beloved husband, the late Prince 
Consort, whereof the first instalment, which is devoted to his 
early years, has lately been republished by the Harpers. It 
makes a volume of between three and four hundred pages, 
and is illustrated with two engravings, one representing Prince 
Albert at the age of four, the other at the age of twenty. Both 
are strikingly handsome,—the first, which is after a picture 
by Doll, suggesting Guido’s well-known head of Beatrice 
Cenci, the last indicating the latter portraits, busts, and what 
not, which we all remember so well. This work is most ap- 

ropriately called “‘The Queen’s Book” in England, where it 
has met with a large and rapid sale, but it is not entirely the 
work of herjMajesty’s own hand, although she, of course, as- 
sisted in it, by her countenance and co-operation. The chief 
workman appears to have been Lieut.-General the Hon. C. 
Grey, who addressed a Letter to the Queen on completing 
the volume for private circulation. He has done his “ spirit- 
ing gently,” and with a fullness of detail which no ordinary 
biographer could have commanded. For he not only relates 
the life of the Prince Consort, as it appeared to the world, but 
he draws largely upon the papers of his family, taking up his 
history from the hour of his birth, and bringing it down, in 
the volume before us, to the twenty-first year of his age, 
which closes with the first year of his marriage and the birth 
of the Princess Royal. It was an uneventful life that he lived, 
during this period, this 

“ Father of our Kings to be ;” 

but, as described here, it is full of interest both to the lovers 
of simple, innate goodness, and the students of European 
history. Without being a great man, in tbe ordinary sense 
of the word, Prince Albert was a notable character, who is 
better understood now that he is dead, than he was while he 
lived. He was admirably educated, and he did full justice to 
what had been taught him in his childhood, bringing to his 
tasks in after years a ripeness of wisdom which seldom falls 
to the lot of princes. He was too much before the world— 
the story of his life is too known—for us to enlarge upon it 
now; yet it may not be amiss to quote a paragraph or two 
concerning him, both as a prince and a man. “In trying cir- 
cumstances,” says Dr. Macleod, addressing the royal family, 
in commemoration of their father’s loss, “in trying cir- 
cumstances which constantly demanded from him a 
positive opinion, advice, decision, and action, on 
affairs of State and matters of world interest—in addition to 
those duties, themselves extremely onerous, belonging to his 
domestic and social life, the Prince not only came out of ev- 
ery ordeal unscathed, but triumphant and nobler than be- 
fore. Who ever heard one whisper breathed against his mo- 
ral character? What false step in politics did he ever take? 
What wrong advice on any subject did he ever tender? 
What movement, great or small, did he ever originate which 
was not beneficial to the State, and worthy of our honour and 
our greatness? What enemies did he ever make, unless pos- 
sibly among such persons as have no sympathy with good- 
ness, truth, or justice in any man? So completely did he be- 
come identified with all that was worth loving in the nation ; 
8o intuitively did he discern its wants, and those points on 
which, while preserving all that was good, true progress to- 
wards something better was probable, and therefore desirable, 
that all classes, all interests, claimed him as their leader. 
Commerce, agriculture, science, arts, the cottage and the 
camp, the great men in the nation, as well as the domestic 
servant and the ragged child, recognized in him their wisest 
guide and truest friend. For the attainment of whatever 
could benefit them, the ‘Prince of all the land led them on.’” 
“Few men who have ever lived,” continues the reverend 
eulogist, “no prince certainly of whom we read, could have 
possessed a mind so many-sided with such corresponding 
political and social influence. He was, indeed, the type of a 
new era—an era of power; but not of that kind of power 
represented by his noble ancestors, the power of mere 
physical strength, courage, or endurance, but the moral 


power of character, the power of intellectual culture, of 
extensive knowledge, of earnest thought; the power of 
the sagacious statesman, of the single-minded good man ; 
that power which discerns, interprets, and guides the want and 
spirit of the age—the power, in short, of highest wisdom di- 
reeted by genuine benevolence to higher objects.” This is 
true and just, we think, but how much inferior to the noble 
lines of Tennyson, in his dedication of the later editions of the 
“ Idyls of the King.” . Hear how England’s Laureate sings of 
the dear, dead husband of his Queen: 
“* We have lost him : he is gone: 

We know him now: all narrow jealousies 

Are silent; and we see him as he moved, 

How modest, kindly, all-accomplished, wise, 

With what sublime repression of himself, 

And in what limits and how tenderly ; 

Not swaying to this faction or to that ; 

Not making his high place the lawless perch 

Of winged ambitions, nor a vantage-ground 

For pleasure ; but thro’ all this tract of years 

Wearing the white flower of a blameless life, 

Before a th d peering littl > 

In that fierce light which beats upon a throne, 

And blackens every blot; for where is he, 

Who dares foreshadow for an only son 

A lovelier life, < more unstained, than his? 

Or how should England dreaming of his sons 

Hope more for these than some inheritance 

Of such a life, a heart, a mind as thine, 

Thou noble Father of her Kings to be, 

Laborious for her people and her poor— 

Voice in the rich dawn of an ampler day— 

Far-sighted summoner of War and Waste 

To fruitful strifes and rivalries of peace— 

Sweet nature gilded by the gracious gleam 

Of letters, dear to Science, dear to Art, 

Dear to thy land and ours, a Prince indeed, 

Beyond all titles, and a household name, 

Hereafter, thro’ all times, Albert the Good.” 
The name “ Albert the Good,” will pass into history, we 
think, and the best comment upon the man who bore it is 
likely to be the work of his faithful wife and mourning widow, 
whose very name is now a household word in every civilized 
Da tion on the globe. 








It is somewhat cdd that the Western States and California 
should have given America so many of her best humouriste, 
The late Artemus Ward, though a New England man, by birth, 
made his debit in comic literature in Cleveland, Ohio, first by a 
series of tolerably clever local sketches, and afterwards by the 
papers of that illiterate but shrewd old showman, A. Ward. 
A richer humourist than he, Squibob, the late Lieut. Derby, 
commenced his literary career in the newspapers of California, 
which were never so bright as when he contributed to their 
columns. He was followed, longo intervallo, by Mr. Charles 
Webb, of “ Liffith Lank” and “St. Twel’mo” notoriety ; by 
Mr. Mark Twain, the biographer of the famous “ Jumping 
Frog ;” and later, at least in point of Eastern reputation, by 
Mr. F. Bret Harte, whose collection of funny writings, Con- 
densed Novels and other Papers, has just been published by 
Messrs. G. W. Carleton and Co. It makesa twelvemo of about 
three hundred pages, which contaia several rather coarse 
illustrations by Mr. Frank Bellew, an artist who seldom does 
his talents justice. The volume is divided into three sections, 
or heads, viz., “Condensed Novels,” “Civic Sketches,” and 
“Legends and Tales.” As the latter were evidently thrown 
in by way of ballast for the sake of floating a sizeable book 
we shall say nothing of them, except that they are not worthy 
of the cargo which they underlie, and which consists of fif- 
teen, more or less, valuable imitations of the popular novelists 
of the time, whose mannerisms are condensed into the 
briefest dimensions, reminding us of the line of old Kit Mar- 
low, which, with a slight difference, runs thus, “ Infinite hum- 
bug ina little room.” The masters and mistresses of English, 
French, and American fiction are the object of Mr. Bret 
Harte’s satire, and, judged by his standpoint, well do they de- 
serve it. In “ Muck-a-Muck” we see the “noble savage” of 
Fennimore Cooper, most likely as he would have been under 
the circumstances described. “ Terence Deuville” is a capital 
burlesque of the rough and ready Irish novelsof Charles Lever: 
“ Selina Sedilla,” which is not so good, makes us sup on horrors, 
a la Miss Braddon and Mrs. Henry Wood; “ Ninety-Nine 
Guardsmen” brings before us once more our interminable, but 
never tiresome old friend, Alexander Dumas, pére ; while in 
“The Dweller on the Threshold” we revive our latent memo- 
ries of Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, especially as regards his 
most astounding work, A Strange Story. Mr. Dickens is taken 
to task for his peculiarities in “The Haunted Man ;” Miss 
Charlotte Bronte’s Jane Eyre, with its homely heroine and its 
brutal hero, is the substratum of “ Miss Mix ;” the author of 
Sword and Gown, here rendered “Sword and Gun,” is made 
ridiculous in “ Guy Heavystone,” a burlesque on the Muscu- 
lar Christianity of the day; while the late Captain Marryatt 
suffers in “ Mr. Midshipman Breezy,” and Mr. Wilkie Collins 
in “No Title.” Among French authors satirized is Victor 
Hugo, whose Miserables is condensed into the seven pages of 
“ Fantine ;” and Michelet, whose celebrated work La Femme, 
condensed in similar fashion, fills six pages. American fact, 
or fiction, is poorly done, the writers selected being only 
Mr. T. 8. Arthur who hardly ranks as an author, 
and Miss Belle Boyd, of Contederate notoriety. The last 
named persons were scarcely worth making game of, their 
own scribblements being as absurd as can well be imagined. 





Asa sample, by no means the best that might have been se- 
lected, of these “condensed novels,” take the following 
papers from “The Dweller on the Threshold,” 





“But Sir Edward’s boots wero blacked, and he turned to de- 
part. Placing his hands upon the clustering tendrils that sur- 
rounded the classic nob of the infant Italian, he said softly, like a 
strain of distant music: 

* Boy, you have done well. Love the Good. Protect the Inno- 
cent. Provide for the Indigent. Respect the Philosophers”’.... 
‘Stay ! Can you tell me what is The True, The Beautiful, The In- 
nocent, The Virtuous ?” 

‘They are things that commence with a capital letter,’ said the 
Boy promptly. 

‘Enough! Respect everything that commences with, a capital 
letter! Respect ME!’ and dropping a half-penny in the hand of 
the Boy, he departed. 

* The Boy gazed fixedly at the coin. A frightful and instanta- 
neous change overspread his features. His noble brow was cor 
ragated with baser lines of calculation. His black eye, serpent 
like, glittered with suppressed passion. Dropping upon his 
hands and feet, he crawled to the curbstone and hissed after the 
retreating form of the Baronet, the single word : 

‘ Buk Y ” 





Among late English periodicals may be mentioned Cassell’s 
Magazine, published in London by Messrs. Cassell, Petter and 
Galpin, and republished here by their American agent, Mr. 
Walter Low. The specialty of Cassell’s Magazine is its cheap- 
ness, and the excellence of its illustrations, which are one of 
its main features: as regards the former, it is issued, we be- 
lieve, in weekly parts at one penny each, and in monthly 
parte, bound with a neat paper cover, at sixpence—the said 
sixpence, owing to the difference of currency, amounting to 
thirty cents here. The fourth number, or monthly part, bear- 
ing the date of October 15th, is before us, and judging from 
what we bave read of it, and a vivid remembrance of its pre- 
decessors, we can safely pronounce it one of the best of the 
many entertaining repositories of the day. 1n the matter of 
short stories, and readable papers of an instructive character, 
it stands high ; while in the more important matter of a serial 
novel, it has a work of real talent in Anne Judge, Spinster, the 
production of Mr. F. W. Robinson, author of A Woman’s 
Ransom, No Man's Friend, and other popular stories reprint- 
ed here. We commend Cassell’s Magazine to the lovers of 
light literature. 





Mr. Samuel R. Wells must have a secret spite against the 
memory of Alexander Pope, or he would not, we think, have 
reprinted the famous Essay on Man, as he bas lately done, 
with illustrations and notes. It is rather late in the day to 
s8y anything new in regard to this wide-read performance, 
which has been translated into most of the languages of mo- 
dern Europe, and misunderstood in all; but after the notes of 
Warburton, Bowles, and other editors of Pope, the notes of 
Mr. Wells are clearly an impertinence. They shed no light 
upon the text, which is as clear as the bard sense and sharp 
wit of the writer could make it, and they add nothing to our 
general knowledge, unless we happen to be ignorant of the 
jargon of the phrenologists and other ‘ists and ’isms of to-day. 
The “itustrations’—heaven save the mark! —are about as 
bad aa can well be imagined ; they are in outline, which is a 
mercy, and most of them are out of drawing. Both the de- 
signer and engraver conceal their names, which is sensible, to 
say the least. Having still some regard for the memory of 
Pope, we advise our readers to give this edition of his Hssay 
on Man the go by. 
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Hine Arts. 
THE LONDON ART JOURNAL FOR OCTOBER. 


Somewhat remindful of Wilkie, is the first of the steel en- 
gravings in this number of the Art Journal. It is entitled 
“ Playmates.” and was engraved by Lamb Storks, A.R.A., 
after a painting by A. H. Burr, who is, in fact, a painter of 
the Scottish schoo), having been a pupil of R. Scott Lauder. 
The scene is a pleasing domestic one of peasant life, and has 
been rendered by the engraver with excellent feeling for 
colour. Moliére’s comedy of “ Les Femmes Savantes” forms 
the subject of the second plate, engraved by F. Lightfoot after 
the late C. R. Leslie’s picture bearing that title. Sufficiently 
conventional in his snatches of humour as Leslie always was, 
yet the characters in this composition have much in them of 
the dramatist by whom they were originated—and that is no 
slight praise. A good deal of the number of this Journal, as 
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mation during the early years of Henry the Eighth’s reign was | 


has been the case with several previous ones, is devoted to 
be heed 


matter relating to the Universal Exhibition. These topics are 
handled in such a way as to convey much interesting infor- 
mation, in a brief space, to connoisseurs of art, inventors, and 
all persons who feel an interest in the progress of arts, 
sciences, and manufactures: and it is this which makes the 
Art Journal ever a welcome arrival to intelligent circles. 
—__ ->—_—___— 
THE OXFORD REFORMERS OF 149s. 
BY FREDERIC 8EEBOHM. 


A few months ago Mr. Froude pnblished, in his Short Stu- 
dies on Great Subjects,some lectures which fairl —— 
the opinions uf the more intelligent among orthodox rotes- 
tants concerning the character and influence of Erasmus and 
Luther, It was therein urged, as it has been often urged be- 
fore, but with new force of learning and eloquence, that the 
failure of Protestantism, if we may be allowed to think that 
there was any failure at ail in it, is mainly chargeable 
Erasmus and the able men who thought and worked with 
him, that they, by their subtleties and sophistries, their philo- 
sophical pride and scientific unbelief, grievously hampered 
the growth of true religion which, pheoix-like, was being 
born again, under the guidance of men like Huss and Luther, 
from the ashes and corruption of Roman Christianity. Mr. 
Seebobm here puts forth a different view, a view which, if not 
really new, has all the force of novelty in the excellent skill 
with which he brings er and builds up into a conclao- 
sive argument his goodly store of fresh research and wise 
opinions drawn therefrom. For the charming simplicity and 
honest grace of its writing this is a book that can hardly be 
too highly praised ; but it is very much more to be commend- 
ed for the sound views that it contains and the just principles 
that it is intended to inculcate. 

The book is exactly described by its title. Very modestly, 
but very thoroughly, Mr. Seebobm has written a “ History of 
the Fellow-Work of John Colet, Erasmus, and Thomas More.” 
Telling succinctly all that was pertinent to bis purpose in the 
private lives of the men, he traces in well equal detail their 

oint effort, throughout twenty years, towards effecting what, 

ad the world been wise enough to heed their teachings, 
might bave been a far more thorough Reformation of Chris- 
tianity than that which really took plece in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, a careful and sufficient rooting-vp of all those weeds 
which Luther and Calvin very successfully cut down without 
doing much to prevent their aflergrowth. John Colet, from 
an English point of view at any rate, is entitled to the fore- 
most place among the three. He was the son of arich Lon- 
don merchant, much esteemed by Henry the Seventh, and 
the father of two-and-twenty children. Of this large family, 
Jobn Colet was the only one who lived beyond childhood, 
and he preferred employment in the Church to occupation as 
a merchant or a courtier. After schooling at Oxford and 
sinecure preferment to a Souffo'k living and a Yorkshire pre- 
bend, he left Eogland in 1493 for aome years of study in 
France and Italy. In Italy he may not have made per- 
sonal acquaintance with Savonarola, but be came under bis 
influence when that influence was at its best. Before quit- 
ting Oxford he bad “ devoured Cicero,” and made careful 
study of Plato and all the Greek and Latin authors. In Italy 
he read through and learnt to think lightly of the Fathers 
and the Schoolmen, and then “ he gave himself up entirely to 
the study cf the Holy Scriptures.” He came to the conclu- 
sion that it was his chief duty to expound these Scriptures in 
their natural simplicity, divested of the traditions and doctrines 
that had been enveloping them more and more throvgh four- 
teen centuries, and to expound them in a way intelligible to 
the common people. To that end, avoiding the Latin jargon 
of the schools, he began for the first time to learn good Eng 
lish from Chaucer and the common story- books and histories 
ot his country, and immediately after bis return to Oxford in 
1496, when be was about thirty years old, commenced lectur- 
ing on Saint Paul’s Epistles. 

These lectures were the beginning of a new era in the reli- 
gious history of Eogland. Up to this time, as Mr. Seebohm 

oints out, “the scholastic divines, holding to a traditional 

lief in the plenary and verbal inspiration of the whole Bible, 
and remorselessly pursuing this belief to its logical results, 
had fallen into a method of exposition almost exclusively tex- 
tarian. The Bible, both in theory and practice, had almost 
ceased to be a record of real events, and the lives and teach- 
ings of living men. It had become an arserai of texts; and 
these texts were regarded as detached, invincible weapons, to 
be legitimately seized and wielded in theologice! wartare, for 
avy purpose to which their words might apply, without refe- 
rence to their original meaning or context.” Tyndale well 
describes the method of these teachers. ‘They divide the 
Scripture,” be says, “ into four senses, the literal, tropological, 
allegorical, and anagorical—but the literal sense has become 
nothing at all. Twenty doctors expound one text twenty 
ways, and with an antitheme of balf an inch some of them 
draw a thread of nine days long. They not only say that the 
literal sense profiteth nothing, but also that it is hurtful and 
noisome, and killeth the soul. And this they prove by a text 
of Paul, ‘The letter killeth, but the Spirit giveth life.’ Lo! 
say they, the literal sense killeth, but the spiritual sense giveth 
Tite ”  Colet boldly entered upon a different way of teach- 
ing. He lectured about Paul as a man who differed only 
from other men in the strength of his devotion to the faith to 
which he bad become a convert, subjected his writings to 
common-sense criticisms, and showed their real worth as a 
clear, full utterance of a wise man’s views concerning Chris- 
tian life and duty, views that were only strictly applicable to 
the times in which they were put forth, and might even then 
be sometimes erroneous, but which, if their spirit were right- 
ly understood, were of priceless value to all times and all con- 
ditions of —. The vigorous independence that led Colet 
to regard his subject in this way gave wonderful force to his 
teachings “You say what you mean, and mean what you 
say,” wrote the greatest of ali his hearere. “ Your words have 
birth in aoe heart, not on your lips. They follow your 
thoughts instead of your thoughts being shaped by them. 
‘You have the bappy art of expressing with ease what others 
oan hardly express with the greatest labour.” 

The man who used those words of praise was Erasmus, 
Well stored in a)l the learning that was contained in ancient 
and modern Latin literature, be came in 1497 to Oxford, as 
the best school, thanks to Grocyn and Linacre, in which he 























































































pointed that it was over and over again proposed by ortho 
dox people that he should be prosecuted for heresy, but in bi® 
however, | foundation, chiefly at his own expense, of Saint Paul’s School- 
where he hoped, with good reason, to educate a new genera 
tion of reformers. Erasmus worked bravely with his pen and 
in lectures as Greek professor at Oxford. More wrote his 
“Utopia.” Mr. Seebohm illustrates the trenchant character 
ot its satire upon weak and wrong features in the Government 
of the time. He thus sums up its teachings on religion and 
philosophy : 

“Tt will not be necessary to quote long passages to show in 
what the moral philosopby of the Utopians consisted. Its 
distinctive features, according to More, were—lIst, that they 
Lp pleasure =. ~ — = ‘ utility’) fe the chief be 

le; and secondly, drew their arguments in support of this 
King’s unlawful demands for subsidy. In 1504 it was os wall inom the principles of religion as from audunh wentin. 
Thus, in considering ‘ pleasure’ as the object of life, the 
his purpose.” For that bold act More's ; father a carefully limited its definition to ‘those dclignas both of body 
into prison, and he himself had to live in close retirement, | 444 mind which are according to Nature’ and they defined 
writing satires and epigrams, and translating the life and}. virtue? also, to be ‘living according to Nature’ For they 
works of Pico della Mirandola, any tee Ei ae considered those pleasures only to be sanctioned by law of 
friends were brought together _, Become hve thay og |. | Nature which are not injurious, which do not prevent greater 
accession. The new king was himself to some extent a fol-| pleasures or entail trouble, and which are approved not only 
lower of “ the new learning,” and under him More returned to by the senses, but by right reason also. They deduced from 

ly at St. Paul’s, and Ne ye ’ “y ; 

public life, Colet preached yet more boldly in ‘Lon. | We law of Nature, which inclines men to society, that it is for 
Erasmus came back to — to pass come years D-| a man’s own interest to regard the interests of others and of 
don and at Oxford. Mr. Seebohm wary by step their | the commonwealth ; for they reasoned, * to abridge the happi- 
joivt and several work, making much of all the mao oP Pra, | Bess Of another whilst pursuing thy own, is readily to com- 
tunities afforded by Erasmus’s voluminous oe p+ po ial mit an injury; while to deprive thyself of some pleasure in 
dramatic presentment of scenes and a ‘il Specia" | order to add to the pleasure of another, is to discharge the 
interest and significance. Thus he shri bes t grimage | duty of humanity and kindness, which in itself never custs so 
made by Colet and Erasmus to the shrine of Thomas-’-| uch as it brings back again, for it is compensated both by 
Becket at Canterbury, 1514: the return of mutual benefits and the consciousness of having 

“ As they approach the city the outline of the cathedral |done right.” * 
church rises imposingly above all surrounding objects. Its! “Sharing Colet’s hatred for persecution, More represented 
two towers seem to stand, as it were, bidding welcome to ap-/ that it was one of the oldest laws of Utopia ‘that no man is 
proaching pilgrims. The sound of its bells rolls through the |to be punished for his religion.” Every one might be of any 
country far and wide in melodious peals. At length they | religion he pleased, aud might use argument to induce others 
reach the city, and armed with a letter of introduction from |to accept it. It was only when men resorted to other force 
Archbishop Warham, enter the spacious nave of the cathe-|than that of persuasion, using reproaches and violence, that 
dral. This is open to the public, and beyond its own vastness | that they were banished from Utopia; and then, not on ac- 
and solemn grandeur presents little of mark, save that they | count of their religion, and irrespective of whether their reli- 
notice the gospel of Nicodemus among other books affixed to| gion were true or false, but for sowing sedition and ereatin 
the columns, and here and there sepulchral monumentsof the} tumult. This law Utopus founded to preserve the public 
nameless dead. A viulted passage under the steps ascending | peace, and for the interests of religion itself. Supposing only 
to the iron grating of the choir, brings them intu the north | one religion to be true and the rest false (which he dared not 
side of the church. Here they are shown a plain, ancient | raably assert), Utopus bad faith that in the long run the in- 
wooden altar of the Virgia, whereupon is exhibited the point | nate force of truth would prevail, if supported only by 
of the dagger with which St. Thomas’s brain was pierced at | fair agument and not damaged by resort to violence and 
the time of his murder, ~y? see sacred ~- geting eX-/tumult.” * * 

most devoutly to n the vault below they are , : 

next shown the mmartyr's ekull, covered with silver, eave that] Colet died in 1519. Erasmus and More survived bim by 
; | sixteen years ; but Mr. Seebohm ends bis history with Colet’s 

the place where the dagger pierced it is left bare for inspec b. B - h ford Ref had d i 
tion ; also the hair shirt and cirdle with which the saint was|deatb. Sy that time the Oxford Iteformers had done their 
wont to mortify his flesh. Thence they are taken into the|¥rk. They had started views differing widely from those 
choir to behold its treasures—bones without en; skulls, jaw- | Previously advanced by Wyclif and the Lollards, and from 
ic j hose a little afterwards propounded by Luther and the Pro- 

bones, teeth, hands, fingers, arms—to all which the pilgrim’s| “ o. Withi f Colet’s death Luther's R 
kiss is duly expected. testante. thin a Ld or + el’s re Luther’s Re- 

“ But Colet baving had enough of this, begins to show evi formation burst over Europe like a torreat, an swept away 
dent tokens of dislike to kiss any more. Whereupon the | ‘bose more moderate and perhaps more efficacious projects 
ver b f for religious regeneration which Colet and his friends had ad- 

ger piously shuts up bis treasures from the gaze of the a & . fz . - “The © b” 
careless and profane. The high altar and its load cf costly|Vocated. Speaking of Erasmus’s treatise on “ The Church, 
ornaments next claim attention; after which they pass into Mr. Seebobm says : 
the vestry, where is preserved the foot of St. Thomas, sur-} « Jt is obvious that at the foundation of the position here 
,ounded by a wonderful display of siik vestments and golden | assumed by Erasmus, and elsewhere by the Oxtord Reform- 
candlesticks. Thence they are conducted up a flight of steps | erg, lay the conviction that many points of doctrine were in 
into a chupel bebind the high altar, and shown the face of the| their nature uncertain and unsettled—that most of the at- 
saint set in gold and jewels. Here, again, Colet_ breaks in| tempted definitions of doctrine, for instance, on such subjects 
upon the dumb show with awkward bluntuess. He asks the| as those involved ia the Athanasian Creed, in the Augustini- 
guide whether St. Thomas-a-Becket when he lived was not/an system, and in scholastic additions to it, were, after all, 
very kind to the poor? ‘The verger assents. ‘Nor can he|and in spite of all the ecclesiastical authority in the world, 
have changed his mind on this point, I should think,’ con-| just as unsettled and uncertain as ever, many of them, in fact, 
tinues Colet, ‘ unless it be for the better.’ The verger nods &|’mere hypotheses which, in their nature, never can be verified. 
sign of approbation. Whereupon Colet submits the query} “On the other hand, the Hussites and Luther—all, in fact, who 
whether the saint, having been so liberal to the poor when a| adopted the Augustinian system—stood on the opposite stand- 

r man himself, would not now rather permit them to help| point. They practically assumed that there was somewhere 
themeelves to some of his vast riches in relief of their many | in the Church an authority capable of establishing a hypothe- 
necessities, than let them so often be tempted into sin by their} sis. They regarded, for instance, the doctrine of “ original 
need? And the guide still listening in silence, Colet in his} sin,” with its awful corollaries, not as analogous to the epi- 
earnest way proceeds boldly ‘o assert his own firm conviction | cycles of astrologers (a8 Erasmus had iinted), but as a dogma 
that this most holy man would be even delighted that now | \aid down by St. Augustine, established by competent autho- 
that he is dead these riches of his should go to lighten the | rity, and consequently to be accepted by all true Christians 
poor man’s load of poverty, rather than be boarded up here. | as devoutly as the fact, patent to every one, that hereditary 
At which sacrilegious remark of Colet’s, the verger, con'ract- | tendencies to selfishness and sin are transmitted from father 
ing bis brow and — his lips, looks upon his visitors with | to son. It would seem obvious, therefore, that the Protestant 
a wondering stare out of bis gorgon eyes, ant! doubtless would | Reformers, like Wickcliffe and Huss, in adopting the Augns- 
bave made short work with them were it not that he knows |tinian system, so far from advancing beyond the Oxford Re- 
they have come with the archbishop’s introduction. Eras | formers, in this respect lagged far behind, seeing that they 
mus throws in a few pacifying words and pieces of coin, and| remained under a yoke from which the Oxford Reformers 
the two friends pass on to inspect, under the escort now of| had been labouring for twenty years to set men free.” 

Go potas bine, ho ome od = oe _ weoret ——— We have said and quoted enough to show the great value 
All again proceeds smoothly eS a oes of Mr. Seebohm’s book, and to recommend it to the attention 


of every one who cares to understand the history of religious 
thought in Europe.—Hzaminer. 


———_@————— 
THE “ISLAND OF BARBADOES.” 


This Island is the most Easterly of the group of the West 
India {slands, It was colonized by the British in 1625. Its cir- 
cumference is fifty-five miles; its area, 106,740 acres, of which 
about 80,000 are under culture. As to climate, it is most charm- 
iog; its mean ann. temp. being 81 deg. Fabr., its max. 87 deg. 
Its products are sugar, cotton, arrowroot, ginger, and aloes, 

he priocipal towns are Bridgetown, its capital, Speitstown 
(famed for its pic-nie dinuers of flying fish, as Greenwich, near 
London, is for its dinners of white baz), Oistins, and St. James. 
It is the residence of the Governor-General of all the British 
windward West-India Islands. His Excellency bas two resi- 
dences, the ‘t King’s House” and the “ Pilgrimage,” which latter 
is situated in a beautiful summer retreatin a native woods, 
This Island is also the See of a Bishop. 

The climate of Barbadoes is, to my taste, truly delightfal. 
The island is so highly cultivated as to be one large, magnificent 
and beautiful garden. Society is charming, and the comforts 
and luxuries of life abundant. But—(in what phase of buman 
life is there not ever a “ but’ and an “ if ?”’) the awfu! hurricane 
will at times sweep over this bright soot in creation’s wide do- 
main, and spread desolation ia its furious march, as it did in 
August, 1831, and agaia recently. The yellow fever, some years, 
will carry off its thousands of victims, while rich fruits continue 
to germinate and gorgeous flowers to put forth their beauty and 
fi nee, 

here is no evening twilight in the tropics. A poet once 



























































































divines, if they chose, dispute about the rest.” Erasmus 
— some other years of poverty and ill-health in 
“ Enchiridion” and works. More 
left Oxford when he was nineteen, to study law at Lincoln’s 
Inn, and, after his studies were over, to delight the thinkers 
of London by his | “ De Civitate Dei,” and to startle 
Henry the Seventh and his counsellors by the boldness with 
which in Parliament he denounced what he considered the 





the rags on which the saint, when in the flesh, was accus- 
tomed to wipe his nose and the sweat from his brow. The 
prior, knowing the position and dignity ot Colet, and wishing 
to do him becoming honour, graciously offers him as a present 
of untold value one of these rags! Colet, breaking through 
all rules of politeness, takes up the rag between the tips of his 
fingers with the most fastidious air, and a disdainful chuckle, 
and then lays it down again in evident disgust. The prior, 
not choosing 10 take notice of Colet’s profanity, abruptly shuts 
up the chest and politely invites them to partake of some re- 
freshment. After which the two friends again remount their 
horses, and make the best of their way back to London. 
Their way lies through a narrow lane, worn deep by traffic 
and weather, and with a high bank on either side. Colet rides 
to the left of the road. Presently an old mendicant monk 
comes out of acottage on Colet’s side of the way, and proceeds 
to sprinkle him with holy water. Though not ia the best of 
tempers, Colet submits to this annoyance without quite losing 
it. But when the old mendicant next presents to him the up- 
per leather of an old shoe for his kiss, Colet abruptly demands 
what he wants with him. The old man replies that the relic 
is a piece of St. Thomas’s shoe! This is more than Colet 
knows how to put up with. ‘What!’ he says, passionately, 
turning to Erasmus, ‘ do these fools want us to kiss the shoes 
of every good man? They pick out the filthiest things they 
can find, and ask us to kiss them.’ Erasmus, to counteract 
the effect of such a remark upon the mind of the astonished 
mendicant, gives him a trifle, and the pilgrims pass on their 
could enter on the new-fangled, and on the part of the ortho- | journey, discussing the difficult question how abuses such as 
dox much abused, study of Greek. He was just as old as they have witnessed this day are to be remetied. Colet can- 
Colet, and the two men, glad and willing to be at once teach-| not restrain his indignant feeling, but Erasmus urges that a 
ers and pupils of one another, became fast friends for life.| rough or sudden remedy might be worse than the disease. i 1 
Both of them were singularly attached to a youtb, their junior] These superstitions mu:t, he thinks, be tolerated until an | beautifully alluded to the setting of a tropic sun, thus: 
by thirteen years, who was then finishing his schooling at Ox- opportunity arises of ccrrecting them without creating dis- “ And now my course of terror’s run, 
order 


ford, and eager to take in all the new teaching that was offer- Mine be the eve of tropie su’ 
Colet gave practical shape to his schemes for tke correction No cold gradation prem om bie’ rays, 


ed to him. This was Thomas More, and Mr. Seebohm shows 
that it was by these three men that the Oxford effort at refor- ot popular abuses, not only in his public sermons, so bold and No twilight dews his heat allays ; 


‘ 
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. With disc like battle target red 
He rushes to his burning bed, 
Dyes the broad wave with burning light, 
Then sinks at once, and all is night.” 


The habits of life are here unlike those of northern climates. 
The dress worn is thin, and the limbs unrestrained. The day 
commences Ordinarily with a ride on horseback or a drive, at 5 
o'clock, before the eun has any power. At 8 o'clock a cup of 
coffee and a biscuit suffice for the first breakfast, and at 12 the 
second breakfast is a charming meal, aad serves both for break- 
fast and luncheon. 

The table is spread with a variety of the richest and ripest 
fruits; roasted guinea fowl, and some other meats; and lighs 
wines; and this is succeeded by tea and coffee. 

The dinner hour is usually eeven o'clock, and curried fowl, or 
some other curried meats, is one of the standing dishes. Ladies 
appear at the table ia demi-toilette,and gentlemen in their white 
jean jackets; and the ceremony of an ordinary dinner usually 
occupies, as in England, about two hours, Before ice was intro- 
duced, and became, as now, plentiful and cheap there, an odd 
method prevailed of cooling the wines which were to serve at 
dinner. It was curious to notice, as you approached the house 
of a friend where you were to dine, the array of old cotton stock- 
ings hanging against the side of the house! Each of these con- 
taiced a bottle of wine; and the stocking thus filled was dipped 
now and then in water, and suspended by a nail driven into the 
side of the house where the wind circulated; and the wine was 
thus cooled. J 

Barbadoes is justly famed for its preserved ginger, limes and 
other fruits; and amongst the best establishments where these 
could be obtained were those of Betsy Austen (a woman cele- 
brated in Marryatt’s novels), and Hannah Lewis ; and I have of- 
ten received from them during my residence, presents of such 
preserves, and also of genuine turtle soup (turtle being abundant 
there), which I acknowledged by returning presents of Newtown 
pippins sent to me by friends in New York, and which the Bar- 
badians esteem above all their own rich and more luscious fruits 
—Extract from a letter by J. Leander Starr, 


—_————_>—__—___ 


Tue New Hours or Lasour Bru:—The act for regula- 
ting the hours of labour for children, young persons, and women 
employed in workshops, and for other purposes relating thereto, 
enacts that—“ ‘ Child’ shall mean a person under the age of 13 
years; ‘ young person’ shall mean a person of the age of 13 years 
and under the age of 18 years; ‘ woman,’ shall mean a female of 
the age of 18 years or upwards ; ‘ paren’ shall mean parent, guar- 
dian, or person having the custody of or control over any such 
child or youog person; ‘employed’ shall mean occupied in any 
handicraft, whevber for wages or not, under a master or under 
a parent as herein dcfined ; ‘ handicraft’ shall mean any manual 
labour exercised by way of trade or for purposes of gain in or in- 
cidental to the making any article or part of an article, or in or 
incidental to the altering, repairing, ornamenting, fioishing, or 
otherwise adapting for sale any article; ‘workshop’ shall mean 
any room or place whatever, whether in the open air or under 
cover, in which any handicraft is carried on by any child, young 
person, or woman, and to which and over which the person by 
whom such child, young person, or woman is employed has the 
right of access and control ; ‘the court’ shall include any jus- 
tice or justices, sheriff or sheriff substitute, magistrate or magis- 
trates, to whom jurisdiction is given by this Act. 

This Act shall not apply (1) to any factory, or part 
tory, or other place subject to the jurisdiction of the 8 
of factories, in pursuance of any Act of Parliament already pass- 
ed, or which shall be passed during this present session of Par- 
liament._ (2.) To any bakehouse as defined by the Bakehouse 
Regulation Act, 1863. 

No child under the age of 8 years shall be employed in any 
handicraft. No child shall be employed on any one day in avy 
handicraft for a period of more than 6} hours, and such employ- 
ment shall take place between the hours of six in the morning 
and eight at night. No young person or woman shall be em- 
ployed in any handicraft during any period of 24 hours for more 
than 12 hours, with intervening periods for taking meals and rest 
amounting in the whole to not less than 14 hour, and such em- 
ployment sball take place only between the hours of five in the 
morning and nine at night. No child, young person, or woman 
shall be employed io any handicraft on Sunday, or after two 
o’clock on Saturday afternoon, except in cases where not more 
than five persons are employed in the same establishment, and 
where such employment consists in making articles to be sold by 
retail on the premises, or in repairing articles of a like nature to 
those sold by retail on the premises, Nochild under the age of 
11 years shall be employed in grinding, in the metal trades, or 
io fustian cutting. 

It any child, young person, or woman is employed in contra- 
vention of this Act, the following consequences shall ensue :— 
First, the occupier of the workshop in which such child, young 
person, or woman is employed shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than £3. Second, the parent of or the person deriving any 
direct benefit from the labour or having the control over the 
child, young person, or woman shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than 20s., unless it appears to the court before whom the 
complaint is heard that the offence has been committed without 
the consent, connivance, or wilful default of the parent or person 
so benefitted or having such control, 

In every workshop where grinding, glazing, or polishing on a 
wheel, or any other process is carried on by which dust is gene- 
rated and inhaled by the workmen to an injurious extent, it sha!l 
be lawful for the local authority or for the inspector of fac- 
tories to require a fan or such mechanical means as may from 
time to time be approved by one of her Majesty’s Principal Se 
cretaries of State, under the provisions of the Factory Acts, to 
be provided by the occupier of the workshop within a reasona- 
- time, under a penalty not exceeding £10 nor less than 


of a fac- 





3. 

If, on the complaint of any officer of health, inspector of nui- 
sances, or other officer appointed by a local authority, or of apy 
superintendent of police, it appears to any justice of the peace 
that there is reasonab'e cause tor believing that any of the provi- 
sions of this Act or of the Sanitary Act, 1866, are contravened in 
any workshop, It shall be lawful for such justice, by order under 
his hand, to empower the complainant to enter into such work- 
shop at any time within 48 hours from the date of such order, 
and to examine such workshop; and any person so empowered 
may examine, touching any matter witbin the provisions of this 
Act or of the Sanitary Act, 1866, so far as relates to such work- 
shops, any perron whom he finds in such workshop. Any person 
refusing admission to any person so empowered, or obstructing 


him in the discharge of his duty, shall for each offence incur a| / 


penalty not exceeding £20. 

Under penalties againet employers and parents, every cbild 
who is employed in a worksbop shall attend school for at least 
- — every week during the whole of which he is so em- 
ploy 
One of the schedules appended to the Act relates to temporary 


and per: Pp to its enactments, and to its applica- 
ion to England and Wales, Scotland pont 5 ney - 








A “Soctan Scrence” Incrpent.—The Social Science Con- 
gress at Belfast has accomplished a feat, by terminating its sit- 
tings in the midst of general peace, if not positive goodwill. On 
the first day of its assembling, the members were favoured with 
something very nearly approaching to an Irish row, but nothing 
since then has occurred to disturb the harmony of its transac- 
tions, The history of thiscne little episode is characteristic. 
Lord Dofferin, in delivering his address as President, spoke 
strongly upon those two troublesome questions for an Irish audi- 
ence—the d and theCbureh. Whilst in the full torrert of bis 
denunciations of this latter institution, a choleric-looking, middle- 
aged gentleman was observed to quit the room. This choleric- 
looking individual turned out the following morning to be Sir T, 
Bateson, one of the Vice-Presidents of the Association, Imme- 
diately commenced a bitter paper war. The Belfast News Letter 
and the Northern Whig, representative respectively of the Conser- 
vative and Liberal parties in the town, entered the lists for deadly 
combat. The non-patriotism of Lord Dufferin, and the non 
politeness of Sir Thomas Bateson, employed their ever-ready 
pens; letters and re-passed, bitier commentaries and 
scoroful replies furnished the staple of their leading articles, and 
the worthy inhabitants of Belfast began to iudulge the hope that 
a Social Science Congress was not so dull an affair after all, 





Two Loves.— 


My wedded love is fast asleep, 

The white lids closed o’er marvellous eyes— 
That shrine a —— pure and deep, 

As midnight’s far, unfathomed skies— 

Her heart upon the tide of dreams 

Is heaving like a fairy boat, 

And o’er her face the mystic gleams 

Of tender thoughts and memories float : 


My earlier love I could not wed 

Is slumbering too—but far away— 

She sleeps among the tranquil dead, 

And couched upon the churchyard clay— 
Her lids are closed o’er soulless eyes, 

Her pulseless heart is mute and cold— 
But thought is busy where she lies, 

And memory wakes beneath the mould. 


—Pavut H. Hayne. 

TAXATION IN AUSTRIA AND HunGARY.—The Vienna offi- 
cial Hoening Post eays:— Once for all, we hereby give a brief 
and direct denial to the rumour that the Government intends to 
confiscate the church property in order to meet the present 
financial requirements.” Tne Presse of this evening announces 
that the ministerial proposals made to the Austro-Hungarian Con- 
ference are that a capital represented by interest to the amount 
of 25.000,000 florins is to figure as a separate item in the total 
amount of the public debt. This portion of the public debt is 
to be borne by the cis-Leithan provinces only, as the capital has 
been employed for purposes connected exclusively with the non. 
Hungarian provinces. Of the interest of the remaining State 
debt, amounting to 125,000,000, Hungary is to bear 30 per cent. 
The Hungarian quota of the expenditure of the whole empire is 
also 80 per cent, Thus Hungary is to contribute 52,000,000 to 
54,000,000 florins towards the payment of the interest of the pub- 
lic debt and the general expenditure. The same paper states 
that the deficit of the budget of the whole empire amounts to 
48,000.000, or, according to another version, to 50,000,000 or 
even 55,000,000 florins. 





A New Navat Power 1x Evrope.—The Government 
of the United Danubian Provinces has just created a war 
navy, which consists of a flotilla of gun-boats and small ves- 
sels, the head station of which is the port of Galatz, on the 
Danube. The Prince of Roumania having desired to secure 
the services of a French officer, Lieutenant Fougéres, of the 
Imperial Navy, was selected for the purpose, and has just, by 
the Emperor’s authorisation, accepted the command of the 
Moldo-Wallachian flotilla. This officer was, at the time of 
his appointment, second in command of the steam despatch 
boat the Magicien. 





A LarcE-Heartep Soxiprer.—In a sketch of the life of 
the late Elias Howe, Jr., the inventor of the sewing-machine, 
we find the following incident:—“ For four months after the 
Seventeenth Connecticut regiment entered the field, the Gov- 
ernment was so pressed .for money that no payment to the 
troops could be made. One day a private soldier came quietly 
to the paymaster’s office in Washington, and, as there were 
several officers already there to be attended to, he took his 
seat in a corner, to wait his turn. When the officers had been 
disposed of, Colonel Walker turned to him and said : 

* Now, my man, what can I do for you?’ 

‘I have called,’ said the soldier, ‘to see about the payment 
of the Seventeenth Connecticut.’ 

The paymaster, a little irritated, told him bluntly ‘that a 
paymaster could do nothing without money, and that until 
the Government could furnish some, it was nseless for soldiers 
to come bothering Aim about the pay of their regiments.’ 

‘I know,’ said the soldier, ‘the Government is in straits, 
and I have called to find out how much money it will take to 
give my regiment t~o months’ pay, and if you will tell me, I 
am ready to furnish the amount.’ 

The officer stared with astonishment, and asked the name 
of the soldier, who was no other than Elias Howe. On refer- 
ring to his books, Colonel Walker found that the sum requir- 
ed was $31,000. Upon receiving the information, the private 
wrote & dratt for the sum, and received in return a memoran- 
dum certifying the advance, and promising reimbur t 
when the Government could furnish the money. 

Two or three days after, at Fairtex Court House, the regi- 
ment was paid. When Mr. Howe’s name was called, he went 
up to the paymaster’s desk, received $28 60 of his own money, 
and signed the receipt therefor, ‘ Private Elias Howe, Jr.’” 








AN UNWELCoME Frencn Custom.—The abominable eys- 
tem of lodgings purposely kept for women who want to be con- 
fined without the knowledge of their acquaintances, and for the 
unhappy children thas born, seems to be increasing in London, 
and to be producing its usual results—the early death of the 
children, Mr. Humphreys, the Middlesex Coroner, has this 
week held an inquest at Tottenham on a baby one year and 
eight months old, the child of “a young lady of wealth and po- 
sition,” farmed out on one Mrs. Jagger, of Tottenham, for siz shil- 
ings a week! The child had been in Mrs. Jagger’s care a year 
aud four months, and seems, as was natural on six shillings a 
week, to have been underfed by Mrs. Jagger, and not doctored 
when she began to suffer from the disease of which she died—a 
disease of the mesenteric glands, The “ young lady of wealth 
and position” had ntimated that “if her name should be di- 
vulged, sooner than live to be ruined for ever she should not re- 
turn home,”—or, according to a more sensational version of her 
feelings, that “she should commit suicide!” The jury felt a 


sympathy for “this young lady of wealth and position,” who 
could only spare six shillings a week for her illegitimate chil 
and did not demand the name. Mrs, Jagger seems to have hi 
some forty to six'y children to nurse in this way within three 
years, and thie was the third inquest on children dying in her 
house. Mrs, Jagger shrieked, and “became convulsed,” upon 
the suggestion of the coroner that there were children upstairs 
in her house who were “never seen.”” The coroner very prop- 
erly showed no tenderness to Mrs. Jagger. We do not see wh 
he showed so much to the young lady “ of wealth and position,” 
who epared just six shillings a week for the keep of her illegiti- 
timate child.— London Spectator. ‘ 


THE Prusstan BupGet.—The North German Federal Bud- 
get is not as yet a very imposing one. Turniog do)lars into En- 
glish money, the expenditure is about £10823,000, of which 
£10 350,000 is called ordinary, and £473,000 extraordinary ex- 
penditure. The total revenue is £7,848 000, and consequently 
the deficit is £2,975,000. To make up this deficit, Prussia con- 
tributes £2,531,000; Saxony, £231,000 ; and the other States, 
£213 000. The expenditure is, of course, chiefly military, It is 
thus divided :— 

Army, £9,962,000; Navy (ordinary), £351,000 ;} Navy 
(extraordinary), £394,000 ; Miscellaneous, £116,000. Total, 
£10,823,000. 


GarrBaLDi's Son Makes A SprEcH.—At St. James Hall, 
London, on the 1st inst., a public meeting was held and an ad- 
dress adopted to be presented to Garibaldi. Ricoitti Garibaldi 
then came forward and was received with enthusiastic cheering. 
He spoke as follows :— 


“T will not trespass on your kind attention in speaking on the 
subject which the speakers who have goue before me have treated 
so eloquently, I will simply thank you in a few words, To-day 
is the anniversary of a battle which decided the freedom of the 
Southern province of Italy ; it is the anniversary of the battle of 
Volturno, fought between 20,000 volunteers and 40,000 Bourbo- 
nists, and it was mainly through the aid of the English that the 
battle was won. I have my father’s authority for this, for he 
said in his speech at Southampton, ‘I have known the sympathy 
of England on many occasions, but I have specially known it on 
an occasion when without it we should not have been able to 
accomplish the end for which we had lost so muck blood in 
the southern provinces.’ You know well he has declared many 
times in England when he was here that had it not been for the 
English people he would not have succeeded in the expedition 
of 1860. I might have had now to lament my father, and I 
should not have been here, perhaps, to thank you, not only in his 
name, but in the name of all my countrymen. You have raised a 
great land, I say it though I am an Italian—a land that has a great 
ancient history, a great history in the middle ages, and will have 
a great history in the future, when it has cast aside the incubus 
that weighs upon it—the Papacy. We were unfortunate in the 
choice of our king. My father in 1860 called him Il re galun- 
tuomo. I do not know my father’s thoughts on that subject, but 
I know that every Italian thinks my father made a mistake at 
that moment. I thank you again for what you have done for us, 
You have raised my native land from the depth of degradation 
to which she had fallen. You have done what is perbaps etill 
better than that: you have begun the work which is called the 
brotherhood of nations. This is the proudest moment of my life, 
that you have entrusted me to carry your real sympathies to my 
father. 1 koow how he mast feel it this moment; he who calcu- 
lated on the possession of Rome as the crowning finish of the 
whole work, bas been sent to prison—they say he is liberated— 
by men whom he has trusted. I know it will be like pouriog 
balm into the wounds of his soul, therefore I do it with pleasure. 
I thank you personally for the kindness with which I have been 
received in England, fulfilling a difficult mission, To-morrow I 
start for my country, and in three days I will deliver into his 
hands what you have entrusted me with.” 


Cowrenr’s SumMMER House at OLNEY.— 
“God made the country, and man made the town.’’ 


On making a recent visit to the village of Olney, in Bucking- 
hamsbire, I was grieved to find that the sammer-house in which 
“The Task” was composed is fast relapsing intoruin and decay. 
This “ nook” or “ summer parlour,” ag the poet has differently 
designated it, is situated at the bottom of the garden atiached to 
the bouse in which Cowper resided from 1767 to 1786, and is a 
small plain rustic building of lath and plaster, covered with red 
tiles, and run around the interior with a small bench. In this 
retreat, which is contiguous to the remains of the tree, beneath 
whose shade the poet was wont to linger in the peaceful summer 
hours, he isolated himself from the social and domestic interrup- 
tions to bis literary labour, and it is in obvious allusion to the 
delicious solitude which he here enjoyed that he wriies in the 
“ Task” — 


“ To me an unambitious mind content 
In the low vale of life that early felt 
A wish for ease and leisure, and ere long 
Found here that leisure and that ease I wish’d.” 


And again— 


“ Had I the choice of sublunary good, 
What could I wish that I possess not here ?”’ 


The walls are covered with initial signs acd names—a noble 
testimony to genius: and amongst others I may select those of 
Hugh Miller and Sir Walter Scott. Tbe Throckmorton family 
have attended only to those points associated with the memory 
of Cowper which are situated on their estate near Weston, and 
the summer-house, where one of the noblest poems that adorn 
the pages of English literature was compoeed, has fallen into the 
hands of a baker and confectioner, whose means are inadequate 
to the placing of the retreat in a proper state of repair. Is sensi- 
bility to the beautiful wholly extiact? 


J. CAMPBELL NuGENT. 





Questions For YounG Lapies.—1. Do you see any good 
in poetry except as words for music? 

2. Is not “ Paradise Lost” a bore? 

3. Who was Dante? and do you not think that he will live 
chiefly through M. Gustave Dore’s engravings? 

: Is nota great fuss made about Byron? and does not 
your cousin Charles, in the Artillery, write every bit as good 
poetry? 

5. Should not rhythm be pronounced as if spelt rhyme, as tle 
two words mean the same thing? 

6. Is not English poetry far inferior to French? 

7. Do the following words convey any idea to your mind :— 
Herbert, Spenser, Cowley, Herrick, Collins, Gray, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Browning? Have you noticed any such words on 





the backs of books in your papa’s jibrary ?—Punch, 
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Chess. 


Conpuctsp sy CaprTarn G. H. MackEnzin. 


PROBLEM, No, 979.—By R. Ormond. 





White toplay and mate in 3 moves, 





SoLurTion TO PROBLEM NO. 978, 
White. Black. 


1 R tka K P dis ch ! 1PtwQé 
2 P tks P en pas, double check and mate, 





CHESS IN PARIS. 
An instructive game between Mr. de Riviére and Mr. 8. Loyd. 


Another game in the match between Messrs, Deacon and Mac- 
kenzie. 





White, Black. White, Black. 
Mr. M. Mr. D. Mr. M. Mr. D. 
1PtoK4 PtoQB4 2% BPtksB RtoK Ktsq 
2KttoK BS PtoKKtS |26PtksKt PF tks P disch 
SPtQBS Btokt2 27 Rto K Kt3 Qtok B2 
4 Pigs PtoQktS j|2sRtoKB4 KtoR3 
5 BtoK3 Qt0 B 2 (a) | 29 B toQB%g) B to K Kt2(h) 
6 KttoQR8 PtoQR3() | 30 Bto R to K Kt sq 
7BtQ3s PtoQs $1 BikeK RP tke B 
8 Casties KttoKB3 |32RtoKR4 BtoK B6 
9PtoKS5 PtksKP 33 RtksQch BtksR 
10 KttksKP(c) Castles 34KtoB2 RtoKkt5S 
11 PtKB4 PtoK3 35 R tks R R tks R 
IWQRwoQB BtoQkt2 |36 QtoK3Sch Ktokts 
13 QtoK% Q Kt to Q3 37 PtoKR3 RtoK5 
1é g Kttogn4 toQKt4 |38 QtoKKt&8ch KtoR3 
15 t to 93 PtoQB5 89 to K Kts RtoK7ch 
16 BtoQKtsq KKttoQ4 |40 KtoB B to K B6 
17 QKttoK4 KttksB 41 Q tkeK Pch(i) K to Kt 4 
18QtksKt BtoQ4(@) |42PtoQ&  KtoBS 
1 QKtoKsq QRtoKsq |43Pt.Q6 KtoK6 
so Gee BBs Fok Bs. 44 Q to K Kto Reo k BT ch 
22 QKtto t to 45 KtoKteq Rto 
22g R to K3 KitoK R4 [46 Qtke KBP K to Kt 7ch 
23 KttkeKRP (e)K tke Kt(f) | 47 K toB R to B7ch 
2% PtoK Kt4 Btks Kt 48 K to K RtoK7ch 





& 
a 
F 


And Black drew the game by perpetual 


(2) P to Q3 would have been better. 
(6) Necessary to prevent Kt to Q Kt 5. 
a’? Loy White taken P with P the reply would have been Kt 


t5. 
ud? Black plays the Bishop thus, to avold the following varia- 
nD, 


White. Black, 
19 Kt tks Kt 19 Q tks Kt 
20 KttoQB5 20 Q moves 
21 Kt tks 21 Q tks Kt 


B 
22 Bto K 4 and wins the exchange. 


(ec) This sacrifice is quite sound. 
(f) But; for if 


White. Black. 
23 Kttks KBP 
24 R tks Kt 24 Btke Kt 
2 RtoK R4 25 Bto K B5 
26 Kt to B6 ch 26 K toB2 
27 Kt tks B 27 B tke R ch 
28 K to B sq and wins. 





(g) A tempting, though hazardous attack, might have been ob- 
tained here by B tke B P. 

(A) This move ought to have cost Black the game; he should 
now have taken off the Rook, whea-he would have had at least 
ap easy draw. 

() Q to K Kt 38, followed by P to K R4, would have won the 
game easily enough ; the latter part of this game is very indiffer- 
ently played by Mr. M. 





A CaNapDIaAn Sone :— 


Give thanks to God for all the grace 
Bestowed by His Almighty band; 
Of France and England’s martial race, 
He planted us with firm command 


To do and dare, 


And guard with care, 


This Canada, our native land. 





Givoco Piano. 

White. Black, White, Black, 
Mr. L. Mr. De R. Mr. L. Mr. De. R. 
1PtoK4 PtoKk 4 4 at Oto Has 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 ie ie R5 ttoK B4 
SBBtoQB4 BtoQB4 KttoK3 PtoK Kt8 
4PtoQ38 toQ3 BewEas Kt toQ5 
5 BtoK3 Ktto KB 20 KtoR PtoK R4 
6 Btks B P tke B 21 QtoQ7 toK B5 
7 BtoQKt5S Castles 22 KtoQB3 RB to Qsq 
8 B tks Kt P tks B + R38 kKtoK4 
9 KttksP/a) QtoQ5 w%QtoK Kt3 Pto K Kt4(d) 
10 KttksQBP QtksQKtP | 25 QtksQ P tks Q 
ll KtrtoQ2 K to K eq Fg d py RtoK7 
12 KKttwoQR5 QtoQB6 .j/27PtoKB3 PtoKR5 
18 KKttoQB4 Kttks K P(b) | 28 KttoQR5i(e) PtoK R6 
14 Castles (c) KttoQ3 29 P tks P R tks Kt 
I PtoQkR4 BtoQ Kkt2 30 Kt tks B R to Q Ktsq 

And White resigns. 


k= Ry Loyd would have acted more prudently, perhaps, in 
ng. ° 
(b) This appears to have been well calculated, and to be quite 


sound. 
(c) If he had taken the a ag Fey would at once have ob- 
tained ivalent in position, if not in force, for suppose 





4 


White. Black. 
14 P tks Kt 14 Rtks Pch 
15 K to Baq | 15 R tks Kt 
16 Kt tks R 16 BtoQR3 


and White with his K R hopelessly locked up, has a bad game. 
(d) Very weil conceived. 
(e) This was an irreparable error; but play as he could, the 
game was lost to him, except through the fault of his adversary. 





An extremely brilliant little game between Herr Kolisch, the 
winner of the Emperor’s prize, and Mr. T. Loyd, of New York, 
the former giving the odds of the Q R. 


Remove White’s Q R. 
Evans Gamairt, 


White. Black White, Black, 
Mr, K. Mr. L. Mr. K, Mr. L. 
1PtoK4 toK4 Sewers P tks BP 
2KttoKB3 KttoQB3 10PtoKB4 PtoQB7? 
SBtoQB4 BtoQB4 Det wee BtoQ Kt3ch 
4PtoQ Kt4 Btks P 12 KtoR PtoK Kkt3 
S5PtoQBS BtoQR4 13 P tke Kt(d) Ktto K B4 
6 PtoQ4é P tks P- 14 BtksKBPch KtoK 2 
7 Castles K Kt to K 2a) Sees P tks Q 

8 KttoKKts KttoK4(6) |16 KR tks Kt PtoQ3 


And Mr, Kolisch announced mate in three moves. 


(a) This defence to the Evans’ Gambit was first introduced by 
- Colonel Mead, one of the strongest American players. 
6) A grave error; P to Q 4 is the proper play. 
¢) Very finely played ; suppose 


White. Black, 
12 P tks Kt queens 
13 Kt tks K BP 138 PtoK Kt3 
14 P tks Kt 14 4d] 
15 Kt to Q6ch 15 P tke Kt 
16 BtoK B7ch | 16 KtoB 
17 Q B mates 
< (@ Again very beautifully played ; for if 
White. Black. 
‘ 13 P tks Q 

14 B tks Pch 14 KtoB 
15 Ktto K 6ch 15 P tke Kt 
16 B mates 


It is the land we love the best, 
The land our loyal fathers gave ; 
In battle fires it stood the test, 
And valiant heroes died to save— 
In summer's glow, 
In winter’s snow, 
A people steadfast, true and brave. 


A land of peace for friends we love, 
A land of wer if foes assail ; 
We place our trust in God above 
And British hearts that never fail. 
In feast or fight 
And cause of right, 
Our word and deed shall aye prevail." 


From Newfoundland at break of day 
The cheer is Westward passed along, 
A bundred bright meridians play 
Like harp-strings to the nation’s song. 
From sea to sea 


nited be, 
One great Dominion just and strong” 


Cane Race with lofty beacon lights 
Our ocean-gates by tempests blown, 
And half a world of days and nights, 
And lakes and lands is all our own. 
From sun to sun 
Oar waters run, 
Niagara midway thundering down. 


Our axes in the forests ring, 
Our rifles mark the hunters’ track, 
Our boatmen blythe in cadence sing 
Upon the rapids’ foaming back. 
*Tis freedom gives 
The joy that lives 
Beneath the glorious Union Jack! 


By spreading oaks and towering pines 
Our loyal yeomen speed the plough, 
And reap their fields and dress their vines, 
Aad jovial fill the barley-mow. 
With sturdy toil 
They till the soil, 
And rest beneath the maple bough. 


Then deck Victoria’s regal throne 
With May flowers and the maple tree; 
And one for all and all for one, 
The watchword of her Empire be, 
And heart and hand 
| United stand, 
Confederated, great, and free. 
Niagara, Canada, 1867. 

THE nomen Dan — ine Seesee Sane hee been re- 
leased from prison. says work of attending 
to so many patients for several weeks so him that he 
slept for forty-eight hours, On Friday gZ be played on 


W. Kmesy, 





the saxhorn at a concert given at Versailles to a regiment 
about to leave that town. He an’ a 
scat to eupend Un coumintians © 


ery 

to him. He is now quite a celebrity at Vi Whenever 

he appears there is a salute for him, and some of the leading 
ns of Versailles exhibit a desire to form his acquaintance. 

Hie does not go ten steps without being saluted by twenty 

persons. The belief in his power to cure diseases seems to 

increase, at all events, in Versailles. 





HE RICHEST STOCK OF CURTAIN MATERIALS, LIN- 
ens and Lace Curtains ever offered in New York may be ex- 


amined at 
WALRAVEN'’S, 686 Broadway, N. Y. 


STATEN ISLAND 
FANCY DYEING ESTABLISHMENT, 
5 and 7 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK. 


748 Broadway, New York. 
BRANCH OFFICES: / 209 Fulton (corner Tillary St.) Brooklyn. 
and 47 North Eighth 8:., Philadelphia. 








Dye all kinds of Dress Goods, either in the piece, or made up 
into garments ; also, Shawls, Curtains, Table Covers, &c., &c. 
Ladies’ Dresses, Cloaks, Mantillas, &c., of all fabrics, CLEANED, 
and Gentlemen’s Coats, Overcoats, Pants, Vests, 
&c., DyzD OR CLEANED, WITHOUT RIPPING. 


Kid Gloves and Feathers Dyed or Cleaned. Goods re- 
ceived and returned by Express, 


BARRETT NEPHEWS & CD., 
5 and 7 Joun Street, New Yor«. 


THOMPSON’S POMADE OPTIME 
Softens the Hair, renders it fine and silky to the touch, gives it a 
brilliant glossiness in appearance, sustains the oleaginous consti- 
tuents and colouring properties of the Human Harr. It is war- 
ranted to be preservative, innocent, and an unequalled article for 
its embellishment, preventing it from prematurely turning gray, 
falling out, or feeling rough and sore, 

THOMPSON’S POMAD& OPTIME is prepared from the ori- 
ginal recipe by the exclusive Propietors, 

F.C. WELLS & CO., New York, 


ind sold by all the principal Druggists in the United States, at 
35 cents and 45 cents dor bottle. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT 
BUCHU 
Is a certain cure for diseases of the 


sy KIDNEYS, GRAVEL, DROPSY, ORGANIC WEAK- 
NEs8, FEMALE COMPLAINTS, GENERAL DEBILITY, 


and all diseases of the 
whether existing in 








URINARY ORGANS, 


MALE OR FEMALE, 
from whatever cause originating and ro matter of 

HOW LONG STANDING. 
Diseases of these organs require the use of a diaretic. If 
no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insanity may 
eusue. Uur Flesh and slood are supported from these 
sources, and the 
HEALTH AND HAPPINESS, 
and that of Posterity, depends upon the prompt use of a reliable 


remedy. 
HELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU, 
Established upwards of 18 years, prepared by 
HH. 'T. HELMBOLD, 
DRUGGIST, 
594 Broadway, New York, and 
104 Bouth 10th Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


THE GLORY OF MAN 18 8TRENGTH.—Therefore the ner- 
vous and debilitated should immediately use Ha_tmsBoip’s Ex- 
TRACT BuCcHU. 


MANHOOD AND YOUTHFUL VIGOUR are regained by 

HeutmBoip’s Extract Bucuvu. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRALED EXTRACT BUCHU 
Is the Great Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD’S CONCENTRATED EXTRACT SARSAPARILLA 
Is the Great Blood Purifier. 

Both are prepared according to rules of Pharmacy and Chem 
istry, and are the most active that can be made. 

Sold by Droggists everywhere. 


HELMBOLD'’S sXTRACT BUCHU and Improvep Rosz 
Wasa cures secret and delicate disorders in all their stages, at 
little expense, little or no change in diet, no inconvenience and 
no exposure. It is pleasant in taste and odour, immediate in its 
action, and free from all injurious properties. 


TAKE NO MORE UNPLEASANT AND UNSAFE REM- 
EDIES for unpleasant and dangerous diseases. Use HaLMBOLD’s 
Extract Bucuu AND ImPRoveD Rosg Wasa. 


ENFEEBLED AND DELICATE CONSTITUTIONS, of both 
sexes, use OLD’s Extract bucuu. It will give brisk and 
energetic feelings, and enable you to sleep well. 


SHATTERED CONSTITUTIONS RESTORED by HELMBOLD's 
Extract Bucav. 


FOR NON-RETENTION orn INCONTINENCE of Urine, irri 
tation, inflammation, or ulceration of the bladder, or kidneys 
diseases of the prostrate glands, stone in the bladder, calculus | 
diseases of the bladder 


























ge or brick dust deposits, and all 
dneys and dropsical swellings, 
Use HetmsBoip’s Fiurp Extract Bucuv. 


BELMBOLD’S EXTRACT BUCHU pom health and vigour to 
the frame and bloom to the pallid cheek. Debility is accom- 
panied by many alarming symptoms, and if no treatment is sub- 
mitted to, consumption, insanity, or epileptic fits ensue. 


HELMBOLD’S FLUID EXTRACT BUCHU is pleasant in taste 
= — free from all injurious properties, and immediate in 
ts action. 


THE ONLY COLD MEDAL 


warded to American Szwine Macutnes at the Paris 
Exposition of 1867, was given to us, ufacturers of the best 











as man 
Sewing Machine that — exhibited. There were eighty-two dit; 
ferent machines in competition for the prize, 


Taz Hows Macuinz Co., 
ELIAS HOWE, Jn., Pres. 
Manufacturers and sole Proprietors of the Howe Sewing Machines, 
499 BROADWAY, New Nork. | 
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GREAT AMERICAN 
Established 1861. 


The Immense Profits of the Tea Trade. 


The Proprietors of THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY 
became fully convinced, several years ago, that the consumers ot 
Tea and Coffee were paying too many and too large profits on 
these articles of every-day consumption, and therefore organized 
Tue Great American Tz Company, to do away, as far as possi- 
ble, with these enormous drains upon the Consumers, and to 
supply them with these necessaries at the smallest possible price. 

To give our readersan idea of the profits which have been 
made in the Tea Trade, we will start with the American houses, 
leaving out of the account entirely the profits ot the Chinese 
factors. 

1st. The American House in China or Japan makes large pro- 
fits on their sales of shipments—and some of the richest retired 
merchants in this country have made their immense fortunes 
through their houses in China. 


TEA CO. 


2d. The Banker makes large profits upon the foreign exchange Ben 


used in the purchase of Teas. 

3d. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per cent. in many 
cases, 

4th. On its arrival here, it is sold by the cargo, and the Pur- 
chaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices of 1,000 to 2,000 
packages, at an average profit of about 10 per cent. 

Sth. The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea Dealer in 
lines at a profit of 10 to 15 per cent. 

6th. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the Wholesale Gro- 
cer in lots to suit his trade, at a profit of about 10 per cent. 

7th. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail Dealer ata 
profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

8th. The Retailer sells it to the Consumer for ALL HE PROFIT 
HE CAN ‘GET. 

When you have added to these z1cuT profits as many broker- 
ages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, and add the ori- 
ginal cost of the Tea, it will be perceived what the consumer has 
to pay. And now we propose to show why we can sell so very 
much lower than other dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various profits and brok- 
erages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and waste, with the éxcep- 
tion of a small commission paid for purchasing to our correspon- 
dents in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to our- 
selves—which, on our large sales, will amply pay us. 

Through our system of supplying Clubs throughout the coun- 
try, consumers in all parts of the United States can receive their 
Teas at the same prices [with the small additional expense of 
transportation] as though they bought them at our warehouse in 
this city. 

Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed to get up a 
club. The answer is simply this : Let each person wishing to join in 
a club, say how much Tea or Coffee he wants, and select the kind 
and price from our Price List, as published in the paper or in 
our circulars. Write the names, kinds and amounts plainly on a 
list, and when the club is complete, send it to us by mail, and 
we will put each party’s goods in separate kages, and mark 
the name upon them, with the cost, so there need be no confu- 
sion in their distribution—each party getting exactly what he 
orders, and no more. The cost of transportation, the members 
of the club can divide equitably among themselves. 

The funds to pay for the goods ordered cen be sent by drafts 
on New York, by Post Office money-orders, or by Express, as 
may suit the convenience of the club. Or, if the amount ordered 
exceeds thirty dollars, we will, if desired, send the goods by Ex- 
press, to ‘collect on delivery.” 

[For manner of getting up Clubs, &c., see advertisement i 
this paper March 30th.] 

After the first club, we send blanks. 

Direct your orders plainly, Tae GREAT AMERICAN THA Com- 
PANY, 31 and 33 Vesey Street, Post Office box 5,643—as some par- 
ties imitate our name as near as they dare to. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently rely upon 


getting them pure and fresh, as they come direct from the Custom 
ouse stores to our warehouses. 





The Company have selected the following kinds from their stock, 
which they recommend to meet tae wants of Clubs. They are 
sold at Cargo Prices, the same as the Company sell them in New 
York, as the list of prices will show. 

All goods sold are warranted to give satisfaction. 


PRICE LIST. 


YOUNG HYSON [Green] 80c., 9c., $I, $1.10, best $1.25, per Ib. 
GREEN TEAS, 80c., 90c., $1, $1 10, best, 1.25 per Ib, 

MIXED BLACK & GREEN, ‘0c., 80c., We., best $1 per Ib. 
JAPAN, We., $1, $1.10, best $1.25 per Ib. 


eee ae 70c., 80c., 90c., best $1 per Ib. 
IMPERIAL (Green|, 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1.10, best $125 per Ib. 
ENGLISH BaEAKFAST [Black], 80c., 90c., $1, $1.10, best $1.20 


perib. 
GUNPOWDER [Green] $1 25, best $1.50. 
COFFEES ROASTED AND GROUND DAILY. 

GROUND COFFEE, 20c., 25c., 30c., 35c., best 40c. per pound. 
Hotels, Saloons, Boarding-house keepers, and families who use 
large quanties of Coffee, can economize in that article by using 
our French Breakfast and Dinner Coffee, which we sell at the low 
price of 30c. per 1b., and warrant it to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can save from 50c. to $1 per lb. by purchasing their 
Teas ot 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

No. 31 and 33 VESEY STREET. 

No, 640 BROADWAY, corner Bleecker Street. 

No. 461 EIGHTH AVENUE, North corner Thirty-fourth St, 

No. 289 SPRING STREET. 

No. 205 FULTON STREET, BROOKLYN, corner Concord 8t. 

No. 138 GRAND STREET, WILLIAMSBURG. 

BEWARE of all concerns that advertise as “ BRANCHES” of 
‘ae Great American Tea Co., or use our names in full or in part, 
as they are BOGUS Or ONLY IMITATIONS, We have no “ branches’ 
and do not authorize any parties to use our name—and 
connection with any other house, 


P.8.—All towns, villages, or manufactories, where a large 
number of men are engaged, by CLUBBING together, they can re- 
duce the cost of their Teas and Coffees about one-third, by send- 
ing directly to the 
CREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 

Nos. 31 anp 83 VESEY STREET. 

Post-Orrice Box No. 5,643 Nsw York Crrr. 


We call special notice to the fact that our Vesey Street 
ein at Nos, Sl and 89 Vesey Strect—LanGR DOUBLE STORM. 


have no 


INSURANCE. 


THE 
WASHINGTON LIFE 
INSURANCH COMPANY, 

No. 98 Broadway, New York. 


OYRUS CURTISS P-esident. 
MATTHEW MITOHEBLL, Vice-President. 
W. A. BREWER. Jr., Secretary. 
B. W. McORBADY, M D., Medical Examiner. 
Dr. GEO. T. ELLIOT, Jun., Consulting Physician. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS: 








Cyrus Curtiss, Wilson G. Hunt, Abraham Bininger, 
thew Mitchell, Wm. H. Aspinwall, James Thomson, 

W. A. Brewer, Jr, William H. Cox, Robert H. Berdell, 

George Griswold, Geo. N. Lawrence, John G. Vose, 


Roland G. Mitchell, Thomas H. Faile, 


John H. Sherwood, 
Frederick G. Foster, James Punnett, 


C. H. Ludington, 


George Newbold, Levi P Morton, Robert Bowne, 
Jobn Caswell, E. Townsend, Nath’! L. McCready, 
A F. Willmarth, Wm. F. Mott, Jr., Wm. Lintz, 
Thomas Hope, Abiel A. Low, Jer. C. Garthwaite, 
Ellwood Walter, Gustav Schwab, Frederick Wood, 

. W. Bonney, Merritt Trimble, Newel C. Hall, 
F. ¥. Randolph, George A. Robbins, Henry P. Ross, 
Frederick W. Macy, Robert R. Willetts, 8. T. Souder, 
Henry Swift, James B. Johnston, Isaac Hinckley, 
David A. Wood, David Wagstaff, 


Permanent Capital Stock of «== $125,000, 
Assets « «=== = = = = = nearly $1,000,000, 


Stockholders receive no other Dividends than Legal Interest on 
their Stock. Policy-holders receive ali the profits. 


DIVIDENDS TO POLICY HOLDERS 
ONCE CREDITED, ARE NEVER FORFEITED. 
Premiums Heceivable in Cash, 


WHICH I8 BELIEVED TO BE THE ONLY TRUE AND SAFE SYSTEM, 


LIBERALITY AND PROMPTITUDE 
IN THE SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS, 
AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY STATE. 


“NOTHING SUCCEEDS LIKE SUCCESS.” 


THE AMERICAN POPULAR 
LIFE INSURANOB COMPANY, 
Nos, 419 and 421 Broadway, N. W. 

Is A DECIDED SUCCESS. 

BEST LIVES TAKEN AT LOWEST RATES. 








Of this Company, Mr. Erastus Brooks, one of its stockholders 
and Directors, writes in the Ezpress, of which he is one of the 
editors :— 

“ The American Popular Life Insurance Company held its first 
annual meeting a few days since. The business has been very 
successful for the first six months, and has been conducted upon 
the safest and most economical business principles, alike for the 
stockholders and parties insured. There are some plans in the 
organization of this Company popular in their character, which 
make it well worth general investigation, and which the officers 
specially invite.” 

Extra Lives are Rated Down, and Save Money in 
this Company. 

SEND oR CALL FOR 

NEW CIRCULAR, 
explaining the features of the Company, and the principles of Life 
Insurance in a manner easily understood by any one, therefore 
valuable to those already insured as well as to those who are not 
—especially 

IN THESE TIMES, 

AS FIRST CLASS LIVES, 

not insured more than four to six years, can save twenty-five pe 
cent. first and last, by changing their policiesinto this Company 

Insurance can be effected by letter full directions given upon 
application. 

Agents wanted in Cit and Country. 


FINANCIAL. 





BANKING HOUSE; 
oF 


JAY (OOKE&CO. 


No. 20 WALL STREET, 
Corner of Nassau Street, NEW YORK. 


We buy and sell at the most liberal current prices, and keep on 
hand a full supply of GOVERNMENT BONDS OF ALL ISSUE , 
SEVEN-THIRTIES, and COMPOUND INTEREST NOTES, an 
execute orders for purchase and sale of STOCKS, BONDS a 


GOLD 

OONVERSIONS, 
We convert the several issues of Szven-Turrtres at the most 
favourable market rates into Five-Twenties, which, at present 
price of gold, yield the holder about one per cent. more interest 
per annum. Circulars with full particulars furnished upon ap | 


plication. . 
JAY COOKE & CO. 


CIRCULAR NOTES 
And Letters of Credit 
FOR 
TRAVELLERS, 
AVAILABLE IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD ISSUED BY 
DUNOAN, SHERMAN & CO. 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills. 


For all the purposes of a Laxative Medicine. 


Perhaps no one medicine is so univer- 
sally required by everybody as a cathar- 
tic, nor was ever any before so universally 
adopted into use, in every country and 
among all classes, as this mild but effl- 
cient purgative Pill. The obvious rea- 
ton is, that it isa more reliable and far 
more effectual remedy than any other. 
Those who have tried it, know that it 
cured them; those who have not, know 
that it cures their neighbors and friends, 
— and all know that what it does once it 
does always—that it never fails through any fault or ueglect of 
its composition. We have th on th ds of certifi 
cates of their remarkable cures of the following complaints, but 
such cures are known in every neighbourhood, and we need not 
publish them. Adapted to all ages and conditions in all climates ; 
containing neither calomel nor any deleterious drug, they may be 
taken with safety by anybody. Their sugar coating preserves 
them ever fresh and makes them pleasant to take, while being 
purely vegetable no harm can arise from their use In any quan- 
u 





























They operate by their powerful influence on the internal vis- 
cera to purify the blood and stimulate it into healthy action— 
remove the obstructions of the stomach, bowels, liver, and other 
organs of the body, restoring their irregular action to health, and 
by correcting, wherever they exist, such derangements as are the 
first origin of disease. 

Minute directions are given in the wrapper on the box, for the 
following complaints, which these IPill~ rapidly cure :— 

For Dyspepsia or indigestion, Listlessness, 
Languor and Loss of Appetite, they should be taken 
moderately to stimulate the stomach and restore its healthy tone 
and action. 

For Liver Complaint and its various symptoms, Bil 
fous Meadache, Sick HMeadache. Jauadice or 
Green Sickness, Bilious Colic and Milious Fev- 
ers, they should be judiciously taken for each case, to correct 
the diseased action or remove the obstructions which cause it. 

For Dyseutery or Diarrhoea, but one mild dose is 
generally required. 

For Rheumatism, Gout, Gravel, Palpitation 
of the Meart, Pain in the Side, Back aud Loins, 
they should be continuously taken, as required, to change tne 
diseased action of the system. With such change those com- 
plaints disappear. 

For Dropsy and Dropsical Swellings they should be 
taken in large and ftrequeut doses to produce the effect of a 
— purge. 





FIRE INSURANCE. 


NORTH AMERICAN 
PIBE ENSURANCE COMPANY 
Ottice, 114 Broadway. 
BRANOH OFFICE. 

9 Cooper Institute, 3d Avenue, 


[INCORPORATED 1823] 


Cash Capital, - - - - --- ~~~ = = - $500,000 00. 
Surplus, - --------------- $255,067 77 
Oash Capital and Surplus, Jan. 1, 1867,.......$756,657 77 


Insures Property against Loss or Damage by Fire at ususl rates. 
Policies Issued ana Losses paid at the Office of the Company. 
at ite various Agencies in the principal cities in the United 


States, 
JAMES W. OTIS, President. 
R. W. BLEECKER, Secretary. 
J. GRISWOLD, General Agent. 





Jockey Club Be:ting Hooks, just reccived trom 
London. Colors of Lord Courtney, La Grange and Lord Exeter. 
Also, Stars and Stripes. y 

GIMBREDE’S, 588 and 8°2 Broadway. 


Pocket Books, Letter Books and Card Wallets, just re- 
ceived from London. At GIMBREDE’S, 588 & 872 Broadway. 


Traveling Writing Cx#ses, London made—Superior 
finish and style. Excels anything of the kind in this market. 
GIMBREDE'S, 588 and 872 Broadway. 
All retailed at WHOLESALE PRICE. 


Wiang—Wilang—a new Perfume, also just received at 
GrmBreEpe’s, from Dublin direct. Extract Boquet, Wood Violet, 
Frangipani, Lavender Water [treble distilled], Fine Soaps and 
Glycerine, Preparations for the Hands. 588 & 872 Broadway. 


YOUR CUSTOY¥ SOLICITED BY 
FRANCIS & LOUTREL, 


Station Printers, and Bookbinders, No, 45 Marpsn Lang, 
Orders receive prompt attention, We supply everything in ou 

















line, 


‘or PP i a large dose should be taken as it produ- 
ces the desired effect W sympathy. 

Asa Dinner Pill, take one ortwo Pills to promote di- 
gestion and relieve the stomach. 

An occasional dose stimulates the stomach and bowels into 
healthy action, restores the appetite, and invigorates the system. 
Hence it is often advantageous where no serious derangement 
exists. One who feels tolerably well, often finds that a dose of 
these #*ilts makes him feel decidedly better, from their cleans- 
ing and renovating effect on the digestive apparatus. 


DR. J. O, AYER, & CO., Practical Chemists. 


Lowell, Mass., U. 5. A. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S STEEL PENS, 
Of the Old Standard Quality, 


JOSEPH Or Descriptive 
GILLOTT Name and Desig- 
WARRANTED, nating Namoex 
The well known ORIGINAL and POPULAR Numbers, 
03—404-—170-—351, 
Having been assumed by other Maxkgrs, we desire to caution the 
public in respect to said imitations, ASK FOR GILLOTT’S, 
—An injunction was granted by the Supreme Court 
CAUTION! (ew York) at General Term January, 1867, 
against the use by others of the NUMBER 303. 
JOSEPH GILLOTT & SNNS, 
94 John St.. N. Y.' 





TRADE MARK , 


xy OWEN, 
Bole Agent. 





ME HORACE WATERS GRAND, SQUARE 
f er" Upright PIANOS, MELODEONS, and GABINET OR 
GANS, wholesale and retail, to let; and rent allowed if purchased, 
Monthly payments received for the same. Second-hand Pianos at 
bargains from $60 to $225. New seven Octave Piano, $275 
Factory and Warerooms, No. 481 Broadway. Cash paid for seconu 
band os. Pianostuned and repaired. HORACE WATERS, 


HOLLOWAYW’S PILLS AND OINTMENT.— 
Cancer.—The days of ‘brilliant operations’ are no more. The 
aiscovery of Holloway’s Ointment dispensed with the neccasi:> 
of the knife, which frequently endangered the life of the patient. 
Thousands of females have been cured of cancer in the breast by 
the medicating action ot the Ointment, and their lives spared to 
their families. The salve follows the cancer in its tortuous wind; 








ing, and imperceptibly but orwaghly and painlessly eradicates 
it from the system. The Pills cleanse and purify the blood 
Sold by all Druggists, 160 
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Tiffany & Co. 
550 and 552 Broadway, New York; 79 Due Richelieu, Paris, 
STERLING SILVERWARB, 
For the Table or Buffet, comprising all articles of use or orna- 
ment, of the most artistic design and elaborate finish. 
BRONZES AND GAS-PIXTURES. 


Residences furnished with real Bronze Fixtures, and particular 
care given to the general propriety of Ornamentation. New 
Designs prepared for Fixtures and Ornaments, and forwarded 
prom ptly upon request. 


TOURISTS’ HAND-BOOK OF “THH HUDSON,” 


The Hudson, 


FROM THE WILDERNESS TO THE SEA. 
BY 


BENSON J. LOSSING. 


Dlustrated by upwards of Three Hundred 
Engravings on Wood and Steel, from 
Drawings by the Author. 

1 vol., small quarto, richly bound in Morocco Cloth gilt...$10 00 
“ “ “ Turkey Morocco .... 15 00 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS: 


“ Very few Americans are so well qualified as is Mr. Lossing, to 
write intelligently regarding the Hudson, and every American 
will bear testimony to the conscientious accuracy of the illustra- 
tions.”—New York Daily Times. 


‘*The publishers have produced a book equally worthy of the 
shelves of the library, the drawing-room table of the lady, or the 
valise of the traveller who has determined to make himselt fami 
liar in part, or in the whole, with the noblest river of the North.” 
—Home Journal. 





“Mr, Lossing has studied the Hudson from the Wilderness to 
the Sea, and made a book which will be much sought for now and 
hereafter.""—N. Y. Evening Bzpress. 


“ The illustrations from the pencil of Mr. Lossingare scattered 
through the bouk profusely, and do credit, not only to his artistic 
skill, but to his judgment in selecting the most important and 
salient subjects.—New York Evening Post. 


“Mr. Lossing has a remarkable power of reproducing scenes 
and scenery, aud earth has nothing grander, if as ud to show, 
as the natural wonders and sublime beauties of the Hudson’s 
course.’’— Brooklyn Daily Hagle. 

VIRTUE & YORSTON, 
PUBLISHERS, 
New YorE ........ cocdesosceesccescococell Mn MEM 
CHICAGO. ......20++ee00eee0e0-117 SOUTH CLARKE STREET. 


Sold by all Booksellers. 
MESSRS. HURD & HOUCHTON 
Desire to call attention to the October Number of their 
AMERICAN REPRINT OF LONDON SOCIETY. 


The Articles are more than usually attractive, and the Illustra- 
tions more numerous, and of superior excellence. Price 40 cents. 
For sale at all Bouk Stores, or sent by mail, postage 

ceipt of price, 





paid, on re- 


HURD & HOUGHTON, ep 
459 Broome-street, New York. 


PRELIMINARY ANNOUNCEMENT. 
THE SIX DAYS’ FESTIVAL 
in aid of the 


AMERICAN DRAMATIC FUND, 
under the most distinguished patronage, will take place at 
The Academy of Music, 


pe mms | Monday, Dec. 9, combining extraordinary and un- 
receden attractions. On Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday and 


hursday, 
A FANCY FA 
to be presided over by the elite of New York society and the 
celebrities of the dramatic profession, who have most generously 
volunteered, and at which 
RAR& AND COSTLY PRIZES 

will be distributed to those ticket holders who may be fortunate 
enough to win them. 

On Tuesday evening, 

Grand Carnival Ball. 
The week's festival will culminate on Saturday in 
A SUPERB MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT, 

at which the most celebrated exponents of harmonic art will 


r. 
*PBonations of articles for the Fancy Fair are earnestly and 
respectfully solicited, which may be transmitted to 

L. ¥. 





N, 
Irving Hall, New York. 


Sensational ‘ertiedun in fature advertisements. 
Financial Manager, 


THEO. M 
Wallack’s Theatre. 





Grinagr, 
Cinnamon, &c, 
For more than ten years these Preparations have maintained a 


large and constantly increasing sale, sustaining the opinion of the 
best judges that they are unrivalled. 


For sale by druggists and dealers everywhere. 
JOSEPH BURNETT & CO., 


SoLz Proprietors, 
27 CENTRAL STREET, BOSTON, 





AxD 
592 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 
Metropolitan Hotel Building, 


ACROSS THE SIERRA NEVADAS. 


CENTRAL PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


THE WESTERN HALF OF THE 
Great National Trank Line Across the Continent, 


Being constructed WITH THE AID AND SUPERVISION oF THE UNI- 
TED States GOVERNMENT, is destined to be one of the most im- 
rtant lines of communication in the world ; as it is the sole link 
tween the Pacific Coast and the Great Interior Basin, over which the 
immense Overiand travel must pass, and the 


Principal Portion of the Main Stem Line Be- 
tween the Two @ceans. 
Its line extends from Sacramento, on the tidal waters of the 





California, Nevada and Utah, contiguous to all the great Mining 
Regions of the Far West, and will meet and connect with the 
roads now building east of the Kocky Mountains. About 100 
miles’ are now built, equipped and in running operation to the 
summi’ of the Sierra Nevada. Within a few days 35 miles, now 
graded, will be added, and the tract carried entirely across the 
mountains to a point in the t Salt Lake Valley, whence fur- 
ther progress will be easy and rapid. Iron, materials and equip- 
ment are ready at hard tor 30@ miles of road, and 10,000 men 

are employed in the construction. 
The local business upon the completed portion surpasses all 
us estimate. The figures for the quarter ending August 

are as follows in GOLD: 


Gross OPERATING Ner 
EaRnInes, EXPeEnszEs, EaRNINGs, 
$ 187.579 64 $86,443 47 $401,031 17 


or at the rate of two millions per annum, of which more than 
three-fourths are net profit on less than 100 miles worked. This 
is — the actual, legitimate traffic of the road, with its termi- 
nus in the mountains, and with only the normal ratio of govern- 
ment transportation, and is exclusive of the materials carried for 
the further extension of the road. 

The Company’s interest liabilities during the same period were 
less than $125,000. cs 

Add to this an ever-expanding through traffic, and the propor- 
tions of the tuture busi b i 

The Company are authorized to continue their line eastward 
until it shail meet and connect with the roads now building east 
of the Rocky Mountain ranges, Assuming that they will build 
and control half the entire distance between San Francisco and 
the Missouri River, as now seems probable, the United States 
will have invested in the completion of S65 miles $28.592,- 
@00, or at the average rate of $35,000 per mile—nut includ- 
ing an absolute grant of 10,000,000 acres of the Public lands. 
By orem | a joint investor in the magnificent enterprise, and 
by waiving its first lien in favour of the First Mortgage Bond- 
holders, Taz GENERAL GOVERNMENT, IN EFFECT INVITES THE 
CO-OPERATION OF PRIVATE CAPITALISTS, and has carefully guard- 
ed their interests against all ordinary contingencies, 





The Company offer for sale, through us, their 


First Mortgage, Thirty Year, Six per Cent. 
Coupon Bonds. 


PRINCIPAL AND INTEREST PAYABLE IN GOLD COIN 


in New York City. They are in sums of $1,000 each, with se:mi- 
annual gold coupons attached, and are selling for the presen‘t at 
9S per cent. and accrued interest from July Ist, added, in car- 
rency, at which rate they yield yearly 


NINE PER CENT. UPON THE INVESTMENT. 


These Bonds, authorized by Act of Congress, are issued only as 
the work progresses, and to the same amount only as the Bonds 
granted by the Government; and reprerent, in all cases, the first 
lien upon a completed, equipped and productive railroad, in which 
have been invested Government subsidies, stock suoscriptions, 
donetions, surplus earnings, etc., and which is worth more than 
three times the amount of First Mortgage Bonds which can be 
issued upon it. 

The Central Pacific First Mortgage Bonds have all the asswran- 
ces, sanctions and guaranties of the Pac'fic Railroad Act of Uon- 
gress, and have in addition several noticeable advantages over all 
ether classes of railroad bonds. 


First—They are the superior claim upon altogether the most vi- 
tal and valuable portion of the through line. 
Second—Beside the fullest benefit of the Government subsidy. 
which is a subordinate lien], the road receives the benefit of 
arge donations from California. 5 
Third—Fully half the whole cost of grading 800 miles eastward of 
San Francisco, is concentrated upon the 150 miles now about 
completed. 
Fourth—a local business already yielding three-fold the annual 
interest liabilities, with advantageous rates, payable in coin. 
Fifth—The principal as well as the interest of its Bonds being pay- 
able in coin, upon a legally binding agreement. 


Having carefully investigated the resources and prospects of 
the Road, and the "4 t of the Company’s affairs, we cor- 
dially recommend these Bonds to Trustees, Executors, Institu- 
tions and others, as an eminently sound, reliable andy remunera- 
tive form of permanent investment. 








Conversions of Government Securities 
F INTO 
CENTRAL PACIFIC FIRST MORTGAGE BONDS 
NOW REALIZE FOR THE HOLDERS FROM 
Twelve to Eighteen per ceat, Advantage. 
With the Same Rate of Interest. 
The following are the current rates [September 17th], subject, 


of course, to slight variations from day to day. We receive in 
exchange :— 


U, 8. Sixes, 1861, coupon, and pay difference....... 157.18 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, 862, coupon, Ber ccccccees 84 68 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1864, coupon, do.......... 134 68 
U.8 Five-Twenties, 1865, coupon, do..........147.18 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1865 [new], coupon, do....... 117.18 
U. 8. Five-Twenties, 1867 [new], coupon, do....... 117.18 
U. 8. Ten-Forties, coupon, and pay difference...... 37.18 
U. 8. Seven-Thirties [2d series}, do do.......... 125 98 
U. 8. Seven-Thirties [3d series}, do do.......... 119.98 


For sale by Banks and Bankers generally, of whom descriptive 
Pamphlets and Maps can be obtained, at the Office of the Rail- 
road Company, 54 William Street, and by 

FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS AND DEALERS IN GOVERNMENT SECURITIES, 
AND 
Financial Agents of the C. P. BR. B. Co., 
NO. 5 NASSAU STREET, 





NEW XORK 


Pacific, eastward across the richest and most populous parts of 


INDIA SHAWLS. 


GHORGH A. HBARN, 

39 UNION SQUARE, 
SECOND DOOR BELOW SEVENTEENTH STREET, 
F oRMERLY oF 425 Broapway, 

HAS OPENED AN EXTENSIVE ASSORTMENT 
oF 
REAL INDIA CAMELS’ 

HAIR SHAWLS, 

COMPRISING CALCUTTA 
AND 
BOMBAY SHAWLS, 
BOTH LONG AND SQUARE, 
IN THE LATEST NOVELTIES. 





PRANG'S 
AMERICAN CHROMOS 
Iurrations oF Or Paryrines. 


Published by 
L. PRANG & OO., 
Sold in all Picture Stores. Send for Catalogue. 


What are the Effects of 
TARRANT’S 


EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT. 


_ This is a question which the public has a right to ask, and it 
has also a t to expect a candid, straightforward and satisfac- 
tory reply. The answer shall be given fairly and squarely, trom 
the personal testi y of th ds who have used the prepara- 
tion during the last thirty years. 
These competent witnesses declare, over their own signatures, 

that the preparation will 
Promptly relieve indigestion, 
the symptoms of fever, 
the flow of the bile, 
species of headache, 

the nervous system, 
and invigorate the weak, 
healthful perspiration. 
the pangs of rheumatism, 

acid in the stomach, 
Cleanse and tone the bowels, 


Assist the failing appetite, 

Operate favorably on the kidneys, 

Purify all the animal fluids, 

Keep the brain cool and clear, 
And corrects  poomate and without necessitating any interrap- 
tion of the or avocations of life, all those minor complaints 
of the body which, when neglected too often, lead to chronic 
disorders of a fatal character. 

Those who have tested the pee in their own cases, or 
in the cases of their friends, are of course the best judges of its 
merits, and the above summary is simply a condensation ofa 
portion of their testimony, covering a period of about twenty- 
three years. 

















MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
TARRANT @ OO., 
278 Greenwich and 100 Warren Sts., N. Y. 
For Sale by all Druggista. 


Albion, 


A Weekly Newspaper, published every Saturday Morning, in the 
City of New York, ana devoted to 


NEWS, POLITICS, AND GENERAL LITERATURE. 


This oJd established and popular Periodical is now supplied to 
the public at the rate of 


Six Dollars per annum, or 13 Cents Weekly. 
N.B.—The Selection of any “ALBION” Engraving 
Free, for payment of 1 Year’s Subscription in ad- 
‘vance. 





LIST OF ALBION ENGRAVINGS: 


Cuaton’s QUEEN VICTORIA, 

Lucas’s PRINCE ALBERT, P) 

AtLan’s 8IR WALTER SCOTT, 

8ruart’s WASHINGTON, . 

Marrzson’s BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

Knieut’s LORD NELSON. 

BucKELER’s 8ST. PAUL’S, LONDON, 

Porrralt or GENL. HAVELOCK, 

Hexxine’s THKEE MEMBERS OF THE TEMPERANCE 8O0C’Y¥ 
THE CASTLE OF Negen” Stanfield’s Picture, 
Wanpvesrorpe’s MARY Q OF SCOTS, 

Lanpsgzer’s RETURN FROM HAWKING, 

Lanpszer’s DIGNITY AND IMPUDENCE, 

LanpsgER’s DEER PA8S 

WaANpE+ForDE’s FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE, 

Witerms’ COLUMBUS’ NEW WORLD, 
Wanpzsrorpa2’s DR. KANE. 


The Falls of Niagara, from an original drawing made : 
for the ALBION. 
Any of the above can be safely forwarded by Mail or Express’ 
on a paste board roller. Price $2 each. 


ADVERTISING RATES: 
25 Cents per line, single insertion. 
hs mr w gver one and under three months 
pt) for one year, stan unchanged 
fag” ~Money may be transmitted in registered setters or P O.' 
onitr, at the risk of the Office. 
(ay Tum Axsion is served by carriers at the residence of subscri 
ree Amn Mee York and Brockign. 
WM. H. MORRELL & SHEPHERD, 
Proprietors 





9 Fark Row, X,Y. 





